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The deii^ of the foUoving pngos is simply to 
direct the Bttention of children tu such meaiLS of 
usefulneM in are level to the capacity of every indi- 
ridual, and to induce pKrentt and teachers to eu- 
coiuBKe the young committed to their care, to find 
jileasure in the pursuit of virtuous and beneroleal : 

One child in ona family may be able to do but: 
little — the combined cfforui of leveral may amount 
to much. If one family wout^ aid another in pre- 
paring presents for our ^idiDm^ schools, or in 
ralcing cootributions 'for the aupport of arpliaos, 
how easily this ilepartiflent of Missionary finance 
might be provided. * , VW 

Children generally tal^ RQiat mteTOEt in being al- 
lowed to engage in works of mercy, when properly 
and prominently set before them; and if parents 
would take pains early to train tbem to little acts of 
■elf-deaial, and point out to them the advantage it 
would be hath to themselves and others, to save some 
of their half-pence to cast into the treasury of Ood, 
instead of spending all upon the indulgence of their 
appetites, a vast amount would be added every year. 
Perhaps a greater injury cannot be done to children, 
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than allowing them to indulge in the constant prac- 
tice of squandering away money upon trifles while 
young, as the habit increases as they grow up. 
Many children, even in large families, expect money 
almost every day, to spend in fruit or cakes. These 
little daily sums, added up at the end of the year, 
would make a respectable item in any charitable 
contribution: and children early taught to see and 
feel the pleasure of helping others, would, in most 
instances, cheerfully give, especially toward the in- 
struction of the poor heathen. 

We want more Missionary reading for children; 
they are neither sufficiently acquainted with Mis- 
sionary operations, nor aware of their own ability to . 
assist in carrying them forward. Christian parents 
would do well to introduce, their children early into 
the career of religious benevolence, endeavouring to 
make them sensiUe of the pressing wants of the 
heathen, both at home and abroad. Thus, much of 
the time now frittered away might be redeemed, and 
spent in aiding the Saviour*8 cause, and we should 
see many a '^Solitary place glad,** and many a 
'^Desert blossom as the rote.** 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



Ik preparing this little Work for the press, the 
author did not suppose it would reach a Second 
Edition; but scarcely six months after Its first publi- 
cation, a Second Edition was called for. It is grati- 
fying to state, that ske has received several pleasing 
testimonies to its usefulness, in leading young per- 
sons to engage in efforts to assist the cause of Mis- 
sions. If the schools or funds of the Missionary 
Societies receive any benefit from this publication, 
the praise shall be given to God; while she will fed 
herself amply rewarded, by having, in any measure, 
contributed to the promotion of His glory. 

It may be proper to mention, that in this edition 
the Title is altered, and that many improvements 
have been, at least, attempted In the work itself. 

M. B. 

Birmingham. 
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CHAPTER I. 
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Mrs. Mortimer was a lady rather beyond 
the middle age of lire, I'esiding ui a large and 
populous village; and being of u lively turn of 
mind, and cheerful temper, was a favouiite with 
most of the young persons of her acquaintance. 
Having carefully brought up her own family, 
who mere now all from home, and being na- 
turally fond of children, her nieces and nephews 
were often sta3^ng with her. On one of these 
occasions, little Margaret Stanley came to her 
aunt in great glee to shew her a new doll, and 
some pieces of silk, musiin, lace, and gauze, 
which had been given her by one of her cou. 
sins, to dress the doll. She was accompanied 
by her sister Harriet, who was several years 



older, and who had engaged to make n 



s doll's 



' clothes, nn event uDticijtatcd with great 
pleasure by Imth the little girls. 

The silks were accordingly spread out, that 
the prettiest might be chosen for a bonnet and 
pelerine. A piece of white gauze was selected 
for a veil; some muslin for a frock, oiid lace 
for trimming. Then followed q long discussion 
(worthy the importance of the subject) ahout a 
dress apron, whether it should be silk, trimmed 
with lace, or braid, or white net-work, in a 
pretty pattern. Margaret thought a silk apron 
would do best, because it could be finished in 
less time than the net could be worked; but 
Harriet was for tiyiiig to work the net one. 
Aunt was appealed to for her decision, nnd all 
the materials underwent anotlicr inspection. 

Mrs. Mortimer took a more careful survey 
of tlic diildren's treasures than they cx|>ected, 
and appeared to be thinking and plaimiiig, as 
she took up first ouc piece and then another. 

" I'erliaps aunt," said Harriet, "now you are 
getting old, you do not like dressing dolls, and 
think it alt noiisenae, as Miss Wilson's mamma 
docs, who never It-Is her little girh have dolls, 



r^~- — 1 
and says she has no patience wilh such things/ 
I wonder how that can be, for I should think 
she used to like dolls when she was a child." 
Mrs. Mortimer smiled and said, "No, my 
dear, I do not think it nonsense, as I well re- 
member the pleasure I used to take in such 
things, and the satisfaction I felt at being able 
to cut out frocks, and ai! the etcasteras j)f 
female attire. I even made my doll night 
clothes, and sheets, and pillow covers, and 
towels; but what pleased mc above all, waa 
working in chatn-stitch, witli coloured silks, in 
a beautiful pattern, a pair of packets, such as 
are now quite old fashioned." 

"A pair of pockets!" exclaimed both the' 
little girls at once, "O how droll; and pray' 
aunt, did your doll wear them? and did she' 
have a pocket handkerchief in each of them,' 
or what did she put in tlicm ? do please to tell 
us all about this curious pair of pockets." 

" Well then, my dears," said their aunt, 
"since it so much amuses you, I will. The 
said pockets were sent mc as a present from ' 
London; the pattern was ready drawn; there 



were silks to work with, and one dower was 
begun, to shew me the proper shades. As I 
was but a little girl, I did not know how to do 
the stitch, so my good mother kindly laid aside 
her work to teach me, and I managed to work 
one flower the evening the pockets arrived; but 
as it was winter, I could not clearly see the co- 
lours by candle light, and longed for morning, 
that I might see how well it would look then. 
At length day-light came, and I was not at 
all disappointed, as the colours looked even 
brighter and better than I expected. 

''So anxious was I to finish them, that I 
wanted to go to work again directly after break, 
fiut; but my kind and good mother told me I 
had things of more importance to attend to 
first, and when my plain work and lessons 
were completed, she would shew me how to do 
another flower. 

''I was very attentive to my lessons and 
sewing all the morning, and obtained leave to 
work at my pockets in the afternoon. In rather 
more than a week, the working of them was 
finished; but how was I to stitch round them 
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lilie other poclccts? Far as I could not draw , 
a thread, tliis seemed a great trouble; however, 
my mother helped mc out, by making a pencil 
mark round, and at last the pockets were com- 
plete. They were soon tied outside miss doll's i 
frock, and carried to every one in the house to 
be looked at; it is true they were designed for 
a doll much larger thnn mine, but that did not 
signify, as they were so smart and handsome; 
besides, it was so womanly to have two large 
pockets. I remember keeping them for many 
years, and I always felt pleased at seeing them, 
as it reminded me of the engaging manner of 
not only learning to work flowers, but to back- 
stitch without having a thread drawn, and to 
put on a binding." 

"I am sure it was all very pleasant, aunt," 
said Harriet, "and can you tell us any thing 
else about work?" 

"Yes, my dear, a great deal, and this is what 
I wish to call your attention to, and what 1 wa« 
thinking about when I looked at your treasures. 
There are many useful ways of spending time, 
and using up all our .spare pieces in the present 



tiay^ that were not thought of when I was 
young. I often deeply regret the loss of so 
much valuable time spent in patch-work^ open- 
work^ filligree, darning pieces, and maps worked 
in marking-stitch, all merely for our own use. 
Now, even children may employ their talent in 
various ways of usefulness. These pieces you 
are going to cut up for your doll, will with a 
little management, make at least a dozen pin- 
cushions or needle-books, for some poor chil- 
dren in the Missionary schools, besides dres- 
sing your doll very handsomely; and if you 
like I will assist you in cutting them out, that 
nothing may be wasted." 

''Dear, aunt, wasted! why they are only 
odd bits my cousin Jane gave me, and she said 
they were good for nothing; I should have cut 
out the things we wanted, and thrown the re- 
mainder away; what is the use of being so 
careful ? such things can never be worth send- 
ing to any school." 

Mrs. Mortimer kindly smiled upon the chil- 
dren and replied, "Certainly it would not be 
worth while to send merely the articles that 



could be made with these pieces; but if several 
people would unite and put all their odd pieces 
together, how soon they would accumulate, and 
many useful things might be made that would 
be worth sending; but as we may exercise our 
ingenuity another evening in making these 
things, we will then enter more into the sub- 
ject, when I think I shall be able to convince 
you, that we may do good with very little ex- 
pense, and render some assistance to a Society 
that has been the means of much usefulness, 
without withdrawing oiu: subscription from any 
other object. Your mother, I am sure, will 
approve of the plan, and encourage you to do 
all you are able; though her own attention to 
family duties will prevent her from taking a 
very active part in our engagements. I believe 
there never was a time when help was more 
needed than it is now; and it is the duty of 
every one to do according to the ability God 
has given, to promote the spread of the 
gospel." 
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CHAPTER II. 

Thr happy day arrived for Mrs. Mortimer 
and her young relatives to cut out the doll's 
clothes. Harriet was for taking her sdssars 
and cutting at random; her aunt advised her 
to cut a pattern in paper^ as it was much better 
to be correct at first; it would enable her to cut 
out to more advantage, and also prove useful 
to her as she grew up, and would have things 
of more importance to manage and contrive. 

After all had been planned to the mutual 
satisfaction of the young party, and they had 
pronounced all very pretty, the fragments were 
gathered together. Mrs. Mortimer took some 
cards out of her desk, and began to cut shapes 
of various sorts and sizes to use them all up. 
Margaret was about to throw some small pieces 
of silk into the fire as entirely useless, when 
her aunt told her she intended to use them, 
and requested she would wait and see what 
could be done with them; the child expressed 



ner surprise, and felt certain nothing coutd be 1 
done with such scraps; lier aunt made no 
thcr remark, but set her to rove the silk out 
with a needle, while she employed herself in 
covering some of the shapes and sewing them 



Presently a very neat pincushion in the form 
of a basket was finished, but as it looked rather 
naked at the corners she took some of the 
ravings of silk and foimed it into pretty little' 
tufts, which were quite an ornament. Next r 
square pincushion was made, decorated at each 
comer with a handsome tassel, made also of 
the silk rovings. 

The children ' 
make this," — "Pli 
and re-echoed, till the dolt's dress v 

Severs] other shapes were completed in the 
course of the evening, with the assistance the 
children could render, who declared they had 
never spent a happier day, and wondered how 
it was that every body did not try to save 
things to do good witli; especially great girls 



; delighted, and "Aunt 
to make this/' echoed 
s almost 
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who often bad so many things to spare^ like 
Miss Fletcher and Miss Heradine, and their 
sisters, who have such plenty, and are always 
beginning things, and either let them lay about 
and spoil, or give them away. 

"I really do think," said Harriet, "they 
would like to be useful, if any one would teach 
them. Aunt, may I ask them to come some 
day and see what you have made with only 
these scraps?" Mrs. Mortimer was much 
pleased with the proposal, and said the next 
time their mamma could spare them, they 
might ask their young friends to come, as she 
should be happy to direct their attention to 
objects of usefulness. She then affectionately 
kissed the children, who repeated their text of 
scripture, and joined with their aunt in singing 
a hymn, after which, they knelt down and 
closed the evening with prayer: at this season 
the state of the poor heathen was never for. 
gotten, and many fervent petitions ascended 
in behalf of the Missionaries, that God would 
spare their lives, and make them abundantly 
useful. 



1) 

As some of my readers may probably wish 
to know what hymn our friends sang, a copy 
is inserted to gratify them. 

EVENING HYMN. 

Thou who in thy reakns above, 
Sitteflt on thy throne of lore; 
While we bend the suppliant knee, 
Deign to listen graciously. 

Let some beams of mercy glow 
On thy little ones below; • 
80 that we thy love may share, 
While we raise our evening prayer. 

Now, amid the twilight dim. 
We would tune the grateful hymn; 
Thankful for the favours given. 
Joyful in the hope of heaven. 

When soft slumber seals the eye. 
May we feel that Thou art nigh; 
Safe beneath thy favouring care, 
Thou whose mercy answers prayer. 

And when morning's burst of light, 
Puts the startled shades to flight; 
May some bright celestial ray, 
Shine upon our onward way. 

B 2 
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CHAPTER III. 

About a week after^ Harriet and her sister 
obtained leave of their mamma to repeat their 
visit to aunt Mortimer, and took with them 
their young friends, Caroline Fletcher, and 
Mary Heradine, who were induced to go, out 
of curiosity, not that they thought they should 
like a working visit The elder sisters of both 
the young ladies were gone out on a party of 
pleasure, which made them more desirous of 
going out, that they also might have some- 
thing to talk about and tell their sisters. 

Mrs. Mortimer saw them coming, and went 
to the door to welcome them. 

'^Oh aunt," exclaimed little Margaret, "we 
have brought Caroline and Mary to see your 
pretty things; they arc both pleased with my 
doll, and think her dress really beautiful, and 
wonder how you could make such pretty dresses 
out of nothing but odd pieces; I am sure they 
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will wonder more, when Uiey see what you have 
made besides." 

Mrs. Mortimer shook: hands with all her 
young visiters, and led them into the parlour, 
and when they were seated, gave them some 
fruit to refresh them after walking. She then 
. to a closet and brought out a very pretty 
box, made of thick pasteboard, covcj'ed with 
coloured paper, and ornamented with flowers, 
ith a label pasted on the top, on which was 
written, in large letters. Economy and Utifiti/. 
Dear aunt," said Harriet, "what a pretty 
bos you have there, I dare say you made it on 
purpose to surprise us; but what do you mean 
by economy and utility? I suppose it is some- 
diing to do with our work." 

"1 mean," said Mrs. Mortimer, "to put into 
this box any thing, however trifling, whieh my 
friends may choose to give me, and to try how 
many useful articles we can make, by turning 
every thing to the best aceount; and thus my 
young friends may learn both lo practise cco. 
nomy and to make themselves useful, when 
they visil me and arc willing lo be employed. 
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as I hope always to have a supply of work for 
them." 

^^Oh," said Caroline Fletcher, ^'I have always 
twopence a week to spend, and I will save a 
penny to buy ribbon or fringe to trim work, 
bags." I 

''And I" said Mary Heradine, ''will ask my 
mamma, and aunt Louisa, and I think papa, 
each to give me sixpence, to buy silk or satin 
to make up; and if Margaret and Harriet will 
save their money, how very pleasant it will be, 
and what pretty things we can make." 

Mrs. Mortimer assiu^ them she was much 
pleased to find they were so willing to give 
their money, but said she did not wish it to be 
spent in the purchase of silks or ribbon, as it 
might be laid out for more important purposes, 
which she would endeavour, at some future 
time as they sat at work, to explain; for the 
present, she wished them to save their money 
till she pointed out a way to dispose of it, 
which would be useful to others, and satisfac 
tory to themselves. 

" Wc will now set about our work," said she. 
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^'and vSee how many useful things we can make 
without spending money^ and as you are all 
young and but learners (except Harriet), I 
have chosen very plain and common work for 
to day. Margaret, you can make this work- 
bag; I have fixed it all ready; and when it is 
finished we will put in a thimble, a needle-case, 
and pincushion. It will thus make a pretty 
present for some little girl in a Missionary 
school. I dare say Miss Fletcher will make 
the needle-book, and Miss Heradine, the pin- 
cushion." 

The young ladies declared their willingness, 
if Mrs. Mortimer would give instructions, but 
they really could not do it without The task 
was much easier than they expected, and at 
the close of the evening they were not a little 
pleased to see how much work they had done. 

Harriet had assigned to her, some pieces of 
print and calico to make another bag, which 
she declared would be quite patch-work, and 
she thought very ugly; but as it was only for a 
poor heathen child, it would not signify how it 
was done, as she would know no better. 
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Her aunt replied, "You are very much mis- 
taken, my dear; these pieces, with a little 
management, may be made into a really hand- 
some bag, and I like to see people take pains 
even with common things; besides, the poor 
heathen girls should have a good example set 
them; and I am of opinion, that whatever we 
do for this purpose should be done well, as we 
have, in a measure, to form their character. If 
we send presents to our Missionaries' wives^ 
with a view to encourage their scholars in 
learning to work, the articles we send should 
be made well enough to serve them for pat- 
terns." 

"Please aunt," said Harriet, "give me a little 
of your advice, and I will try my very very 
best, and take care in future not to work so as 
to feel ashamed of having it sent as a Mis. 
sionary present Here are the pieces; which 
had I better take for the middle ?" 

"You may take this piece for the middle," 
answered Mrs. Mortimer, "with the full blown 
rose and bud, and the dark pieces to make a 
star round it; then the calico to bring it into 
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proper shape, and this striped chintz you may 
cot into borders to finish it," 

"Thank yoo, thank yoii, aunt," said Harriet, 
"I am quite dehghted; I should never have 
'thought of planning so deverly. Now, where 
are the needles and cotton ? Why aunt, the 
needles are all rusty, how can I work with 
them? Where did you get siich queer things? 
And the cotton, I am sure that does not look 
BS if it belonged to you; what a state it is in; 
this would not do for an example even for the 
Hottentots," 

The children all laughed at Harriet's remarks, 
and Mrs. Mortimer observed, "You know, my 
dear, we set out upon the system of economy, 
Btid my box is to contain any thing we can turn 
to useful purposes, that I can obtain as a git^ 
Since you were here last, 1 have seen Mr. Ford, 
the haberdasher, who, when he was taking stock, 
found a great number of rusty needles, which 
Were of course unsaleable. I made him ac- 
quainted with the object we have in view, and 
,added, we should be very glad of a few of the 
.needles, if lie had no objection to give us |)art 
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of tliem. He very kindly gave me a great 
many, and also promised me some other nrti- 
des; he then shewed me this lot of cotton, 
which the mice had spoiled by eating off the 
papers and nibbling the bulls, so that many of 
them were gnoil for nothing, and said, if T 
thought it worth taking, I was quite welcome 
to alt of it I was much obliged lo htm, as 
there is a great deal we can i)ick out with care. 
It will be very useful and Inst a long time for 
common purposes. 

"Now, Harriet, if you taken packet of these 
rusty needles and lay them upon tlic hearth- 
stone in the kitchen, and rub them well with 
your foot, that will take off great part of the 
rust, and your emery cushion will afterwards 
fit them for use. You will then be able to 
work with them ; but I should never advise you 
to purchase ruaty needles, because of Iiuving 
tlicni cheaper ; this wotild not be economy 
Pur good work, I tihould recommend all young 
ladies to have the beat cotton lUiil needles." 

Hnri'iet cleaned the needles according to her 
ainit's direction, and wax getting on 
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with her bag, till she came to use the calico, which 
troubled her sadly, as it was so stiff; she told 
her aunt she thought it ought to. be washed to 
make it sofler, as mamma always had the calico 
for their night-gowns washed before making. 

Her aunt replied, " It would not look so well 
after washing, nor keep clean so long; but if 
you look in the drawer of my work table, you 
will find a piece of white soap, take that and 
rub the edges of the calico where you are going 
to sew it, two or three times over, and you will 
then find no difficulty in sewing it" 

Harriet looked I'ather incredulous, but fol- 
lowed her aunt's advice, of which she soon 
found the advantage. "Dear, aunt," said she, 
" I cannot think how it is you find out so many 
things; I thought the soap would make the 
calico veiy disagreeable to work upon; I won- 
der what we shall learn next" 

"My dear children," said Mrs. Mortimer, "I 
have lived many more years in the world than 
you, and, consequently, ought to know much 
more, yet I am often ashamed of my ignorance, 
and ready to wish I could have my time over 

c 
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again^ in order to improve it better. What 1 
know^ has for the most part, been learned by 
observation; in my childhood we had no such 
advantage as you enjoy, either for our own 
improvement or for doing good to others. 

*'Let me entreat you all to value your privi. 
leges, and endeavour to employ your talents to 
the glory of God, and in doing good to your 
fellow^reatures. 'The lines are fallen to you 
in pleasant places,' and your lot is cast in happy 
times; for while you are working for others, 
how much you may learn that will be for your 
own good, and that will prove advantageous as 
you grow up in life. I have been thinking it 
would be both pleasant and profitable for you, 
to devote one afternoon in the week to working 
for the Missionary Society. I know many 
friends who will at once give us many little 
things as materials, who have not time to de- 
vote to making them up, though they would 
like to do it Now, you are all young and have 
leisure, and I shall be happy to give you all 
the advice and assistance in my power, and 
wish you to meet at my house." 
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Nothing could have afforded the youthful 
party more pleasure than this proposal. They 
entered into it with all their heart; and Caro- 
line and Mary were delighted to find they were 
included in the invitation. 

"There may be some danger," added Mrs. 
Mortimer, *'of our growing weary in well doing; 
it will therefore be better to adopt some rules 
to guide our future efforts, and give stability to 
our plans. I think you all have a holiday on 
Thursday afternoon. I should therefore advise, 
when the weather is suitable, that you ask leave 
to walk at twelve o'clock. You may then have 
a long afternoon to spend with me, and we 
will try what progress we can make in three 
months. I think you will be both surprised 
and pleased to see, at the end of that time, 
how many things we have made, and you will 
thus be encouraged to persevere." 

Caroline Fletcher declared, for her part, that 
she did not want to walk at all on Thursdays, 
but had rather work all day, she should like it 
so much. 

Mrs. Mortimer said, "My dear children, all 
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things are to be attended to in proper time and 
place^ and as the health of young people is of 
vast impoitance, it requires attention; and since 
nothing is more conducive to health than ex- 
ercise in the open air, I hope you will never 
neglect your accustomed walks, but do every 
thing in your power to make yourselves strong 
and vigorous; as persons of delicate constitu- 
tions cannot enjoy life so well, or make such 
exertions in the cause of benevolence as those 
who are hearty and active. A person who can 
take long walks is more independent, and has 
more frequent opportunities of seeing the coun- 
try, and going out on errands of benevolence, 
than others, who must wait till they can ride; 
moreover, health is one of the talents com. 
mitted to us, and it is our duty to use it for 
the glory of God. 

''But to proceed with our plan: if we meet 
every week, after we are a little more used to 
our work and can go on with it more readtl}*, 
wc shall be in danger of liaving a great deal 
of gossiping, or idle chit chat; and as I am 
desirous not only to aid tlic Missionary cause, 
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but promote your advancement in knowledge, 
especially in knowledge that relates to the spi. 
ritual wants of the world, and the deplorable 
ignorance of poor heathen children, we will 
employ our time in relating Missionary anec 
dotes, or reading some interesting books that 
bear upon the subject Sometimes I shall read 
to you, letters that have been received from 
Missionaries or their wives, containing melan- 
choly instances of ignorance and woe among 
the poor heathen children they have gathered 
together from the surrounding multitude, who 
are equally wretched and miserable; at other 
times I shall tell you what has been done by 
children like yourselves in England, to rescue 
these pitiable objects from their degraded state 
of misery and sin, and shew you how God has 
smiled upon their efforts to promote his glory. 
I hope, indeed, that you, with your superior 
privileges, may all grow up holy and happy, a 
blessing to your parents, and an ornament to 
the circle in which you move, as well as active 
and efficient agents in our religious institutions. 
I sincerely hope every one of you may, in time, 

c 2 
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become a valuable Sabbath School Teacher. 
This has become a very important branch of 
christian duty^ and is calculated to raise up 
many more Missionaries. 

"Suppose we call ours a * Juvenile Working 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge/ 
and agree: — 

1. "To meet every Thui*sday afternoon, to 
work for the Missionary schools." 

2. "That each member solicit from her 
friends either materials to make up, or any 
little aritcles already made." • 

3. "That all articles obtained, be given in 
charge to Mrs. Mortimer, who is to be super- 
intendent of the society." 

4. "That Miss Harriet Stanley be secretary." 
"As our num1)er is too small to select a 

committee, we must all act." 

The young folks laughed most heartily at 
the idea of a superintendent, and secretary, and 
committee, for their little society; and won- 
dered what the secretary would have to da 

Mrs. Mortimer told them, she hoped their 
number would soon increase; that as superin- 
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tendent^ she might have a great deal to do; 
that in the present infant state of the society 
she had better be storekeeper likewise; that 
Harriet, as secretary, would have very little to 
do at first; but that it would be pleasant to 
them all (if they prospered) to look back upon 
this small beginning, and see how few names 
appeared at the commencement of the under- 
taking. Memorandums, also, were to be made 
of the books read at their meetings, and of the 
articles given away, and to what part of the 
world they were sent. It was also thought 
desirable when a present was sent to any school, 
that one of their number should write to the 
scholars. In return, they might receive answers 
from some of their children. A copy of this 
correspondence would be highly interesting to 
read over occasionally when any friends visited 
their working meetings. These friends might, 
moreover, be induced to join the society, when 
they heard the grateful thanks of those poor 
heathen children for favours conferred upon 
them. 

Mary Heradinc inquired, how it was they 



cotild write, and to whom they wrote, and who 
taught them ? Mrs. Mortimer Bnswcrcd, that 
some of them were very quick at learning, and 
showed their grafiludc for being taught by 
writing to their teacher, who was generaliy the 
Missionary or his wife. A promise was also 
made, to furnish them with books to read, upcm 
this subject. 

Harriet's bag was now so far in progress, that 
all the young party left off their work to admire 
it; and Margaret thought it so much prettier 
than her plain one, that she was ratlier disap- 
pointed, and asked what could be done to make 
her bag look smarter, as she feared no little 
girl would like it 

Her auiU, anxious to please and encourage all 
l)cr young friends, sent licr to fetch n box con- 
taining coloured wools and embroidery worsted, 
thtit hud been left aflcr working rugs, and told 
her to pick out tlie prettiest colour she could find, 
and she would net a niiigv for hir little bag, 
which would innkc it oi smart us Harriet's. 
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needle-books^ which afforded satisfaction to all 
the little party; and the work was put carefully 
by in a drawer, which had been emptied for the 
purpose. 

It was then announced that Mrs. Stanley's 
servant was come to fetch the children home. 
Harriet asked her aunt if it would be proper 
to tell Ann what they had been doing, and let 
her see their work, as she always was so kind 
to them. 

Mrs. Mortimer replied, "Yes, my dear, I am 
much pleased at your naming it, for though I 
would guard you against all improper intimacy 
with servants, and caution you not to talk over 
family affairs with them, this is very different; 
I have known many respectable servants who 
have done a great deal to help the cause of 
Missions, and I am sure Ann will be pleased 
to see your work, and probably wish to do 
something herself." 

Ann was accordingly called in, and expressed 
great joy at seeing the manner in which the 
young ladies had been employed ; adding at the 
same time, that she had several little articles 
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she should be happy to give, if Mrs. Mortimer 
did not think them too common, and that she 
would ask her acquaintance for something, and 
should feel pleased at being able, in her humble 
way, to help the society. Ever since her mis- 
tress had lent her the Missionary Magazine, she 
had thought a great deal about it, and wished 
to do something towards spreading the gospel 
among the heathen. 

Margaret undertook to say, she was sure her 
aunt would not think Ann's gifts too common, 
but would be glad of all sorts of things, as they 
were going to send to so many places and should 
want so many things, else there would not be 
one for each of the poor children; and it would 
not be iedr to give to some and not to all. 

Mrs. Mortimer joined in the assurance, that 
she and the young ladies would gladly receive 
Ann's contribution, however small; and re- 
marked, that it gave her much pleasure to find 
Ann so willing to aid so good a cause. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Thb young folks went home in high spirits, 
happy in thinking what they had done^ and an- 
ticipating great enjoyment in prospect of the 
future. Harriet and Margaret Stanley hoped 
their friends were satisfied with the manner in 
which they had spent the evening. Caroline 
Fletcher declared she never felt so happy in 
her life; and Mary Heradine wondered how it 
was she never liked work before; and both 
hoped Mrs. Mortimer would continue to tell 
them about the poor heathen children. 

Mrs. Stanley was much gratified at the ac- 
count her daughters gave of their Missionary 
performance, and promised to have a general 
search for all the working materials she could 
spare. 

Herbert Stanley also promised his sisters to 
paint some birds and butterflies, which aunt 
Mortimer would shew them how to use for 
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portfolios, or the tops of work boxes, n 
pnintings woulii picosc the poor children. 
" I wonder what Josepli would do, mj 
dear Joseph, if he was at home," snid Margaret. 
'' I sliall be so glad wlicn the Christmus holidays 
come, then I shall see him, and tell him all 
about it, and lake him to one of our meetings 
where he will see every thing that we hav 

"Do you expect lum to work at your 
ings?" inquired Herbert, archly. 

"No, to be sure not," replied Margaret 
he will like to see what we have done, aiid 
;mnt talk to us." 

"There is no doubt," remarked Mra. Stanley, 
"that Joseph will l)c much gratilicd at seeing 
the fruits of your industry and ingenuity, if he 
comes home at Christmas; and though I sup. 
pose it would not be in accordance with your 
nunl'i plan, tu grant adnliaaion tu young gentle- 
men in a genend way; yet I uni sure Joseph 
would be allowed thnt privili^, as he wmilil 
not only hear aunt talk, hut hkcwisc tJilk ti 
yuki n gi'em dml hiiiisclf, ax he is su much 4 
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tached to the Missionary Society, and could 
give you so much information." 

"Mamma," said Harriet, "I cannot think 
what aunt Mortimer can mean for us to do with 
our money. Caroline Fletcher proposed saving 
a penny a week to buy fringe or braid for work 
bags, and Mary Heradine is going to beg I do 
not know how much money for satin or some- 
thing, and we were to give part of our spending 
money; but aunt said — No, she would not have 
our money spent to purchase materials to make 
up, as she wanted us to save it for a more im« 
portant purpose, which she would explain ano- 
ther time; — what can it be for?" 

Mrs. Stanley advised her children to wait pa- 
tiently for their aunt's explanation, as she was 
quite certain their money would be made use of 
in a way to afford them more lasting satisfaction 
than the mere purchase of silk or satin for pin- 
cushions could do, however laudable the object 
they had in contemplation. She thought it 
probable their aunt might wish them to increase 
their subscription to the Missionary fund; and 
instead of giving a halfpenny a week, to try 

D 



and save a penny, as so much was nc 

to enable the dirertora to carry on their a 



Harriet did not think that wqs what her ount 
intended, because she would have told ihem so 
at once, and they t>hould have understood it 
without any explanation. She also feared they 
should not he able to make many pretty things 
without buying something. Her mamma 
Mtred her she need be under no apprehcn 
on that ground, as there was not one of her m 
quaintance but would find something to giv^ 
and many of them would add a great deal t 
the general stock. 

"I knew two ladies," said Mrs. Stanley, "wbol 
wished to make up a present to send out by} 1 
some of our Missionaries, and they made ifcu 
known among their friends and acquainta 
who willingly helped them. Some gave mat 
rials to make up; others assisted them in luakaT] 
ing; some gave needles, pins, and cottons; 
others buttons, tape, and thimbles — one gave 
half a dozen pairs of scissars; various useful, 
articles were contributed from day to day, a 
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that in about three weeks, nearly 6ve hundred 
[Hncuahians, and three hundred and fifty needle 
books, a great many work bags and boxes, be- 
sides caps, tippets, and many other little articles, 
were made up to go abroad, without any ex- 
pense to the ladies who undertook the manage- 
tflf sending them, so that their subscription 
not one farthing diminished; and moreover, 
many of the persons who aided this benev<deat 
undertaking, had never before done any thing 
for the Missionary cause. I had almost forgot- 
ten to say, that the presents were set out to the 
best advantage, for the inspection of all friends 
who had contributed; they brought several 
strangers with them, who expressed great plea- 
: the variety they saw, and wished to 
give something; ten shillings were received in 
this way, which were expended in the purchase 



"One of the ladies has received a letter of 
thanks from one of the Missionaries, for the 
kind present, witli an assurance, that such aiti. 

i will at all times be most gratefully re- 
ceived; as nothing proves more encouraging to 
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the children, than to know that christian ladies 
in England are interested about theoL" 

''Dear mamma," said Margaret (rousing her. 
self from the short nap into which she had 
&llen^ as it was past her usual bed time), "did 
you say five hundred pincushions? What could 
they all be made of? I should like to know 
what shape they were, and whether they were 
handsome." 

Her mamma was so fiur able to satisfy her 
wishes, as to inform her there was scarcely any 
shape heard of for pincushions, but was found 
amongst them: such as chairs and tables, cats 
and dogs, butterflies and birds, sofas and otto, 
mans, bellows and fire screens, fiddles and 
Ijrres, down to the very plainest pincushions 
that can be made; some were very handsome, 
others quite common; and the materials with 
which they were made presented as great a 
variety as the shapes, if not greater; some were 
made by servants, and many by children. 

''Now," said Mrs. Stanley, "as it is so late, 
you must go to bed, and if it is a fine morning, 
I will take you to pay a visit, I have long pro- 
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mised to Mrs. Harrison, of Haddon-Hail; she 
has no children, and I dare say will very wil- 
lingly give you some old-fashioned brocade 
silks, and fine trimmings from her stores, when 
I inform her for what purpose they are to be 
used." 

Ann was waiting with the candle for theyoimg 
ladies to go to bed; and Margaret thought she 
should dream of the five hundred pincushions, 
made Uke cats and dogs, and all manner of 
things. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Notwithstanding the unusual lateness of 
the hour at which Harriet and Margaret retired 
to rest^ they awoke early the next morning, and 
quickly jumped out of bed to ascertain what 
prospect they had with regard to their promised 
visit Happy indeed were they to behold na. 
ture robed in all her beauty; the sun shining 
upon the thousand drops of dew; whilst the air, 
soft and sweet, blew in at their chamber win. 
dows, and the birds raised their morning song 
to their Creator. 

As Mrs. Stanley was a pious woman, she 
had early instilled into the minds of her chiU 
dren a reverence for the Holy Scriptures, a 
portion of which they were in the habit of 
reading together every morning before leaving 
their room. The nineteenth psalm came in 
course for the morning, and when Harriet had 
devoutly read "tlie heavens declare the glory 
of God^ and the firmament shcweth His handy 
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work; day unto day uttereth speech/' she 
paused to look upon the firmament, and to 
speak of the heavens as shewing the marvel, 
lous works of God. She then went on to the 
fifth verse, which speaks of the sim coming out 
of his chamber. 

"Oh sister/' said Margaret, "that is what it 
means in one of my morning hymns, 

* When from the chamhers of the east, 
His morning race begins ; 
He never tires, nor stops to rest. 
But round the world he shines.' 

1 shall always like that hymn better now, for 
I understand it; I am so glad you read that 
psalm." 

Should any of my young readers think the 
Bible a dull book, and learning hymns a tire- 
some task, I would affectionately recommend 
them to adopt the plan pursued by these little 
girls; and not simply read the words of the 
Bible, but think and talk about it, and they 
will soon find beauties they were not aware of, 
and feel increasing interest in its contents, while 
endeavouring to understand its meaning. True, 
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y6« will find much that you Luunot iimlerstand, 
antl it will be highly proper to ask your parents 
or teachers lor an explanution; but above all, 
seek God's blessing in reading tlie scriptures, as 
He alone can mate yori wise unto salvation. 

Even David, the man after God's own heart, 
prayed to God, saying "Open thou mine eyes, 
that I may behold wondrous things out of thy 

Our young friends met their mamma at the 
breakfast table with joyfiil countenances; but 
nothing was said about their expected pleasure 
until all the family had united in singing a 
hymn, listened to llie reading of God's holy 
word, and oifered up thanksgiving to God for 
all his mercies. 

Perhaps few families enjoyed more real liap- 
piness than the Stanleys. Mr. Stanley, being 
a commercial man, was very much from home, 
and his wife devoted herself to domestic dutiea 
nnd the education of her family. 

Their circuinsiunceH were by ii 
llnenl ; but ax tlicir desires wer 
ihcir ptcH«urcs simple and rutiunal, and oo^ 
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travagance either at the table or in dress was 
indulged^ they found a comfortable competency 
to supply all their wants^ and something to 
save for the indigent and helpless. Certainly^ 
Mrs. Stanley often wished she could spare more 
toward the support of the various religious insti- 
tutions; but knowing that God did not despise 
the day of small things^ she was doubly dili- 
gent, to make up by activity and industry in 
the cause of benevolence, for the little pecu- 
niary aid she could afford. 

As soon as the Bible was removed, Margaret 
said, '^ Mamma, what a beautiful day for us to 
go to Haddon-Hall, and how we shall enjoy 
the walk; but I wish Mrs. Harrison was not 
quite so old: she looks so grave, and never 
smiles, and walks so stiff with her ivory, 
headed stick, I feel almost afraid of her; and 
how old-fashioned her dress is; I am glad you 
are going with us, or else 1 am sure I dare not 
speak to her." 

Fie! for shame, Margaret," cried Charles; 
what, not like people when they are old ! and 
afraid of them because their dress is old- 
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taHliioncd ; sljall you dislike mamma, or aunt 
Mortimer, when they grow old ?" 

Mrs. Stanley observed, that many people 
had {{ood reason to wish Mrs. Harrison was 
not so old, as well as Margaret; that she might 
be spared many years as a benefactress to the 
poor in the village where she resided, and con. 
tinue to do good, both to their souls and bodies. 
She assured her little daughter she might dis- 
miss her fears, as Mrs. Harrison was a most 
worthy woman, though rather peculiar; and 
the great troubles she had been railed to pass 
through, were enough to make hor look grave: 
as her hustunid was killed by a fall from his 
horse; her two daughters were dead; and lier 
aniy boy grew up an undutiful son and went 
abroad, and had never been heard of since. 

Tears came into the children's eyes at this 
recital, and Harriet and Margaret bolli expe- 
rienced a change of feeling towards ihis bene- 
volent old lady, and each delurmined to exert 
herself Vo the utmost to manifest respect and 
attention to Mrs. Harrison. 

Things were soon arranged for their netting 
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out, as their simple dress required but littlb 
lime to put on ; end tlie orderly mantigemenfe I 
or the Tamily seldom rendered it necessary fori I 
the mistress to be detained, just at the tim 
she wanted to leave tiome. • 

We will not detain our young readers by; I 
detailing the particulars of the walk, or the >^l 
marks made on the scenery, wbich was diversi-tl 
fied with hill end dale, wood and water, and f 
many other beauties; for, as the Stanleys were 
great admirers of nature, these remarks might 
appear tedious to those who are already desi- 
rous of knowing more of Haddon.Hall, and il 



Although Harriet and her sister thought 
long to be introduced to Mrs. Harrison; yet, 
on their approach to the house, which was cer- 
tainly as old-fashioned as its owner, with a gar- 
den in front, laid out in square beds, and long 
acraigiit borders, edged with very high box, and 
many box and yew trees cut into curious shapes, 
forming an avenue to the entrance, they felt an 
undefined sort of awe creep over them, as they 
were about to be ushered into the presence of 
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this venerable lady, whose character had risen 
still higher in their estimation, from various 
circumstances in her history related by their 
mother, during their morning walk, and the 
touching account she gave of the deep and try- 
ing sufferings Mrs. Harrison had been called to 
pass through, and of the exemplary christian 
conduct exhibited under her complicated woes. 
Even Margaret's high spirits were chastened, 
and she herself looked grave. 

The hall door was opened by an elderly man, 
who had resided in the family from boyhood, 
and acted in the double capacity of gardener 
and footman; in fact, he might be called steward, 
as much of the management of the old lady's 
property was entrusted to him. The two female 
servants were also advanced in age, and en- 
joyed the full confidence of their kind mistress; 
and all was in perfect keeping, except one rosy- 
fiu:ed merry.looking girl, who was kept to wait 
upon the old servant. 

The oak floor of the hall was polished so 
bright, that the young strangers were several 
times in danger of falling, before the parlour 
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door was opened to usher them into the pre- 
sence of Mrs. Harrison, who arose from her 
high-backed arm-chair to meet them, with such 
an affectionate smile and kind welcome, that 
every shadow of fear was instantly dispelled; 
and they soon found that the inhabitants of 
Haddon-Hall, though old and old-fashioned, 
knew how to prepare and impart such gratifi- 
cations, as conduce to the comfort and happiness 
of their guests, whether old or young. 

After waiting, and partaking of suitable re- 
freshment of cakes and fruit, our young folks 
went to see the garden, and fish-pond, and pea- 
cock; with many other things that we must 
forbear to enlarge upon, as our chief object is 
to bring forward more prominently, circum- 
stances connected with the Missionary Society, 
for the benefit of young readers. 

Good old Reuben the footman, and Janet 
the merry-faced young waiting maid, accom- 
panied the visiters to shew them every thing 
likely to please and interest them. And as 
Reuben had been servant at the hall, when his 
own dear young ladies (as he always called 
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Mn. Harrison's daughters) were alive, he was 
higljly delighted with the offit-e assigned him; 
though the tear would sometimes glisten in his 
eye, nt the recollection of by-gone days— days 
of pleasure spent with these dear and interest- 
ing children, whom the providence of God saw 
lit to remove so soon from our world. 

In the course of their ramble, Janet made them 
sufficiently acquainted with her history, to con- 
firm their exalted opinion of Mrs. Harrison. 

Janet was left an orphan at an early age, and 
having no friend, must have gone to the work, 
house, but for the kind interference of Provi- 
dence, in raising up a friend for her in her 
kind mistress; who, after placing her in the 
school, where she was taught sucli things as 
were suitable to her station in life, had now 
taken her into her own house, where she was 
lesming not only such things as are useful for 
tiiis life, hut what is of infinitely greater im. 
portancc, was carefully instructed in the things 
pertaining to tlie kingdom of heaven. 

Mrs. Stanley had been fully engaged in con- 
h Mrs. Harrison, and liad. 



cording to promise, menlioned the "Juvenile 1 
Working Society." The old lady had her own I 
plans of doing good, and her charity waa by ' 
no means small, yet perliaps, to tell the truth, , 
her ideas were a little contracted: she might 
justly be called one of a former generation ; and i 
as she mingled so little with the world, could 
not very well fall in with the active and enter- 
prising genius of the age, and had done but 
little for the Missionary cause; considering it 
her duty to attend to the wants of those around 
her, and acting upon the precept, that "charity ; 
begins at home," she almost forgot that it should | 
not end there. 

She had, moreover, a sort of dread, lest 
young people should be put loo forward, by 
becoming collectors or agents in our different • 
laudable societies; and a bazaar was, to hei', a j 
very doubtful medium of doing good; but omA 
she entertained a high opinion of the christian' ■^ 
prudence, both of Mi*a, Stanley, and her_sister 
Mrs. Moilimer, and understood ihatfl 
cflbrt to do good was not intended ^ 
with any oth(<r branch of charity, i 
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be conducted upon such simple and economical 
principles^ it met with her cordial approval^ and 
commended itself to her mind, as acting upon the 
command of our Saviour upon another occasion, 
^^gather up the fragments, that nothing be lost" 
As the children were regaling themselves 
with some delicious fruit after dinner, the old 
lady entered upon the subject in the most fa. 
miliar manner; and having heard from them 
what articles they had already made, and of 
what their present store consisted, she ob- 
served, this was indeed a society of humble 
origin, and that it was a pity so much had been 
squandered for want of thought, which, if pro. 
perly applied, might have supported such so. 
deties throughout the kingdom^ and been the 
means of encouraging many poor children in 
heathen lands. "1 am thankful," said she, 
^^that my attention is thus aroused, having 
many, many things by me, that I can never 
use, and which are quite un6t to give to the 
poor; but with your aunt's ingenuity, and your 
industry, they may be applied to valuable pur- 
poses: and I sincerely hope many more yoong 
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people may be induced to join you. When 
yoti have finished your fruit, we will go up 
stairs and see what we can find." 

Harriet and her sister instantly relinquished 
their present enjoyment, to enter upon one tbey 
had been secretly longing for all day; and Mrs. 
Harrison leaned upon lier friend Mrs. Stanley, 
to assist her up stairs, instead of summoning 
Hannah, who was her usual attendant, and the 
frequent almoner of her bounty; but a^ 
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flow with a deep 



and rapid stream, if all would follow the example 
of Mrs. Mortimer and her young friends, espe- 
cially if supported by such liberal grants as were 
afterwards sent from Haddon-Hall. 

Mrs. Harrison soon unlocked the doors of an 
old-fas)iioned Indian cabinet, and taking a scat, 
bade Harriet bring her the drawers one at a 
time. Margaret stood by in silent astonish, 
ment, never having seen such rich and ancient 
dresses before, and wondered which of these 
E 2 
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sooart things would be given them, and earnestly 
wishing her aunt was there to see them all. 
Just at that moment, Mrs. Harrison took out a 
pink and white striped satin cloak, trimmed 
with white gymp, which she thought would 
•make some yery handsome bags; also, an ele- 
gant rose-coloured brocade petticoat for the 
same purpose; a quantity of Chinelle trimming, 
gold and silver fringe, with a variety of orna- 
ments, and a number of beads as large as bird's 
eggs; a stomacher embroidered with gold thread, 
some figured-gauze lappets; the flounce of a 
petticoat, beautifully worked with coloured crew- 
els, besides a variety of odd pieces. As she 
gave these to her young visiters, she expressed 
a hope, that they would make the best of them; 
and that when some of the things were finished, 
either their mother or their aunt would accom- 
pany tliem to Haddon-Hall, that she might sec 
what they had done. She told them it was 
most likely she should, by that time, find some- 
thing else for them; and that Hannah and 
Janet, might perhaps be able to make a few 
plain things. She then offered the children 
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half-a-crown^ to purchase any little article re. 
quired for finishing their work. The childi^n 
looked at their mother, and hesitated about 
taking it; when Harriet, with much modesty, 
stated all her aunt had said about not spending 
money, as she wished them to save it for some« 
thing of more consequence. 

"Take it then, my dear," replied the old 
lady, ''for this important purpose, whatever it 
may be; and I hope all you engage in may be 
done in the fear of the Lord, and that his 
blessing may crown your efforts. Dr. Watts 
has well said : — 

* When we devote our youth to God, 

'Tis pleasing in his eyes; 
A flower, when offered in the bud, 

Is no vain sacrifice.' 

"Be thankful, my dear young friends, that 
you are thus early in life instructed to do good 
to othere." 

Tea was now announced, and this social 
meal was rendered pleasant by cheerful and 
pious conversation. Mrs. Stanley had always 
taken great interest in the different Missionary 
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Societies, and was able to give her aged (Vieti^ ^ 
much pleasing iiitdligeticc upon the suhjcct; 
but as the London Missionary Society had 
peculiar claims upon her, ea she had in some 
mcHSure been conncL-led with it from childhood, 
and watched wicli delight its increasing useful- 
ness; she did not lose this opportunity of I 
pointing out the embarrassed state of its finan- 
L-es, arising from its enlarged splierc of opera* J 
tiona; by which means, she obtained from ha 
friend a donation, to what amount we are nol 

D inform our juvenile readers. 

hree miles to walk home, the partjrl 
fe'Haddon-Uoll at an early hour. Janet, t 
cording to promise, had gathered them ti 
beautiful nosegays, and she went with them i 
part of the way, to carry the bundle of treasure! 
which Mrs. Harnson bad given, as well as tlie 
flowers which she herself had gathered. 

" Mamma," said Harriet, as soon as Janet 
left ihcm, " I ihinit I never spent a 



able da J 






i 1 felt s 



when I thought of Mrs. Harrison's daughter^ I 
that I could scarcely keep from crying; 
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even now, the sight of these flowers almost 
overcomes me, as they grew in the young 
ladies' own gardens." 

Her mamma reminded her of the saying of 
Solomon, "It is better to go to the house of 
mourning, than to the house of feasting;" in 
the hope, that she would reflect upon the early 
death of these young ladies, till her own heart 
should be made better; and that she might 
learn the meaning of that important precept 
of our Lord and Saviour, "Work while it is 
called day, for the night cometh when no man 
can work." 

Our young travellers were too much fatigued 
when they reached home, to give their brothers 
an account of their happy visit, and soon re- 
tired to rest. Margaret thought she could not 
go to sleep for thinking about gold fringe and 
great beads, which would be of such advantage 
to their work; but Harriet wished her to think 
about the Misses Harrison, and learn from their 
death, to be thankful that God had spared their 
own lives, allowing them (as mamma said) to 
"work while it is day." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

After breakfast the next morning, as the 
young ladies were admiring their flowers, Har- 
riet remembered how fond of flowers Mrs. 
Mortimer was, and said to her mamma, ''I 
should so like to send her mine, if you will 
give me leave; how she will value them, when 
she knows where they grew; and besides, it 
will seem such a long time before next Thurs- 
day, that we shall be quite impatient to tell her 
about our visit, and shew her all the handsome 
presents we have received." 

It is Saturday/' answered Mrs. Stanley, 
and Ann has a great deal to do; but as you 
can assist in cooking, I can spare her to take 
the flowers, if you will write a note and invite 
your aunt to tea." 

Harriet was not long in writing the follow- 
ing note ; — 

''My dear Aunt, 

** I have so much to tell you, I do not 
know where to begin. You will see I have lent you 
a large bunch of flowers, which we brought from 
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U addon- Ball, where we went yesterday with rasm 
Tbe Bowers grew in beautiful little gardenn, formerly 
belonging to Che young ladies who are dead ; and the 
gooii old gardener takes eare of the gardenn now, and 
keeps juet the name sort of flowers in them: he ■■ 
going Co give ua some roots and plants, which I will 
tell you mare ahouC another time- 

"MrB. Harrison was so verj kind, and made us so 
happy. You cannot think how maoy useful thing* 
the has given us for your boi. As it will bo almost 
R week before Thursday, and Margaret and I sadly 
want you to look orer Ibese gifta^ mamma hopes you 



will El 



to. this aftem 



"Dear aunt, I must tell you I felt quite dissatis. 
fied at your saying we were not to spend our money 
to buy fringe and triratnings, because I thought we 
could not make our work look we!!; hut now we 
have a large quantity, much betCer than we could 
purchase; and dear Mrs. Harrisoa has promised to 
give us more, when we have used these. Vou will 
be really surprised when you see our treasures. 

"As it is Saturday, I must help mamma, and look 
out my own and Z^fargareC's clothes, ready for la- 
morrow, and conclude this hasty letter, by subscrib- 
ing myself, 

"Vour affectionate niece, 

"H. STANLEY. 
"Grove-House." 

The letter and the flowers were despatched 
by Ann, and Margaret did all she could to help 
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her sister in the domestic duties assigned them 
by their mother. The Sabbath was observed 
by this family, as a day of sacred rest; the 
dinner was cooked on the Saturday, and every 
necessary preparation made for the quiet and 
comfort of every member of the family. 

Herbert Stanley had become a teacher in a 
Sabbath School about two miles off, and gene- 
rally took his dinner in his pocket, that he might 
be ready to meet his class in good time in the 
afternoon. Harriet was always anxious to please 
and oblige him: and it afforded her much satis- 
faction to be able to make a nice veal-pie for 
him to take the next day, as it was a favourite 
dish with him, and such as the family were to 
partake of at home. 

It might truly be said of this family, ''Be- 
hold, how good and pleasant it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity!" as these brothers 
and sisters rejoiced at promoting each others 
happiness; and knew, by experience, 

'< The sweet delight of being kind.** 

Mrs. Mortimer came early in the afternoon, 
in compliance with the wish of the fiEimily, 



ve her a full account of theit 

meinbered visit, and displayed be-. 

Ul liieir rich treasure of siik and satin, 

uid fringe, witli other finery of years 

te gone by, which she assuretl them far 

I her expectation, both in quality and 

i notwithstanding Harriet had spoken 

V of them. Margaret thought her aunt 

r take the things home with her, lest 

knld be tempted to look at them on 

halluday; and also, jiecausc they would 

the economy-boK than in their 

t informed her aunt of the half-crown 
1 hud given them, and wished to 
as to be done with itj her aunt 
I'her to keep it till the next working 
, when she would suggest to them a 
disposing of all the money they could 
h she had no doubt would meet their 
jprobation, and udd much t<i tlieir hup. , 
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religious topics ; but as it more particularly re- 
ferred to the distribution of religious tracts, and 
the good that had been effected by them, we 
must pass over it; for, though the Tract So- 
ciety may be called the handmaid of Missions, 
we cannot now enter upon its advantages, as 
oiir young readers will be in haste to hear the 
result of the next meeting of the working party. 
Mrs. Mortimer left soon after tea, as it was 
her custom to exchange the tracts which she 
distributed, on Saturday afternoon or evening, 
whenever it was practicable. By this means, 
she was enabled to prevail upon some of her 
poor neighbours to manage matters so as to 
attend a place of worship on the Sunday morn- 
ing, instead of spending it, as they bad been 
used to do, in preparing dinner. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Harriet and her sister had not seen their 
young friends^ CaroHne and Mary, since the 
last meeting at Mrs. Mortimer's, and their hap- 
piness was mutual at meeting there again ; they 
had a great deal to communicate to each other; 
and Mrs. Harrison's handsome present had 
again to be exhibited. Caroline and Mary also 
brought many pieces of different sorts, which 
they had obtained from their mothers, besides 
several articles made by their sisters, who were 
not at present disposed to join the working 
party, Mary Heradine had also fulfilled her 
promise, of asking mamma, and aunt Louisa, 
and papa, each to give her sixpence; and had 
the promise of another sixpence from one of 
her brothers, when he knew what it was for. 

Mrs. Mortimer advised, that Mrs. Harrison's 
gifts should not at present be cut, as they might 
by and by use them to more advantage; and as 
they had many common articles to make up. 
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her young friends would soon become more 
expert. She then gave each young lady some- 
thing to do, when Harriet swept off the table 
some small pieces of blue cambric, and was 
going to throw them away, but her aunt told 
her she was going to use them. 

"Use them, aunt!" cried Harriet^ "why I 
should think it would require a fairy's wand to 
make them into any thing; as much as it did to 
convert a pumpkin into a coach for Cinderella. 
Do tell us what they are for? How can you 
use them.^" 

"When I was at Mrs, Mason's yesterday," 
said her aunt, "she was making coats for her 
little girls, lined with this blue cambric, and 
frocks trimmed with blue braid. I picked up 
these pieces, which she had thrown away, and 
said, if she pleased, I would take them and 
any remnants of braid she had to spare. She 
was, like you, amused at the idea of my using 
them; yet, now look at this piece of dimity 
which Miss Fletcher brought; it will make a 
bag, but will look very plain; this blue cambric 
I will cut into Vandykes to border the bag, and 



Cuolinc shall edd two rows of blue braid, and 
slide it with this blue cord, and you will have 
ft very tasteful bag without any expense." All 
agreed it was really very pretty, and wondered 
when they should be able to contrive such 
things without being told how. As tbey were 
now all supplied with work, Mrs. Mortimer set 
a small plain box upon the table, with a slit 
in the lid to receive money, upon which was 
written, "The Orphans Friend." She then 
took a letter from her pocket, saying, "I am 
.now about to perform my promise of reading 
to you. I have in my hand a letter from the 
wife of a Baptist Missionary in the East Indies. 
As the letter is long, I shall only read such 
extracts as bear upon the subject to which I 
beg to direct your attention, and for which I 
hope you will cheerfully give your money." 
She proceeded to read as follows: — 

"You asked me to give you something of 
the history of our female pupils. I hardly 
know how to set about it, but perhaps cannot 
do better than to begin with the few who were 
first collected together, and proceed with a brief 
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notice of those who have since joined them^ at 
least of such as are at present in the schooL 
Of the six who were admitted into it at or not 
far from the time of its establishment, three 
are the daughters of native christians; and the 
&ther of one is a preacher, another a weaver, 
and another a farmer. Another of the number 
is the adopted daughter of a native convert; 
he also is a farmer. A fifth girl was given 
us by our late good old friend Serjeant Ball. 
He was superintendent of the roads; and on one 
occasion when engaged in his official duties, he 
picked up this then half-starved little object on 
the banks of the Bytumee, about forty miles 
from Cuttack. There, according to her own 
account (which the neighbours concurred in 
saying was true), she had been left fifteen 
days by her unnatural mother. During this 
time, she subsisted on a little rice and pumpkin 
seed given her by the villagers, which she 
contrived to cook by means of the sticks and 
straws she was able to gather. 

''The next addition I have to notice, is 
that of two pretty little girls— sisters; one 
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perhaps was five years old and the other two, 
who were brought here in July, 1837, by their 
father. He told a pitiful tale; said their 
mother was dead, and he had no one to take 
care of them, and no food to give them, and 
begged we would buy them. Of course we 
have no rule which allows of our buying chil- 
dren, but we took them in and gave something 
to the father by way of charity. The youngest 
child has since died, but the oldest is still living 
and doing well. In a few days after the recep- 
tion of these motherless children, two girls as 
well as two boys, were brought here by a woman 
from Boyapoor. She was a relative of Rhadoo, 
one of our native christians. These two girls 
have since learned to read understandingly, and 
become the hopeful subjects of divine grace. 

''In the same month, Serjeant Ball brought 
us two little girls whom he found in a most 
forlorn condition, one especially so. Some men 
who were at work under his care, first spied an 
object on the banks of Kajuree, almost buried 
in the sand; the dogs which accompanied the 
men went up to it and smelt it, and went away 




without offering to bhe it, and when 
got up to the spot, llicy found it to I 
girl almost starved to death. She died sooD' 
af^r, of a disease she soemed to hHve brought 
with her. At another time, a man came to the 
door with his daughter, a girl perliapa eight 
years old, both looking wretchedly poor. He 
begged us to buy her, for lie had nothing cither 
for himself or for lier to eat We took iJie girl 
in, and gave tlie poor man something to help 
himself with. He has lieen since 
and seemed pleased to have her remain, seeing -^ 
she was so comfortable. Not lar from 
time, another poor girl also was thrown ii 
way, by means of the uwful scarcity of fc 
She still remains with us in the school, 
while improving satisfactorily in other thin^ 
liiiB lately appeared (o be growing in a know> 
ledge of her own heart, and of the way of sal- 
vation through Jesus Christ." 

"Now, my dear children," continued Mi 
Mortimer, "it is to aid such objects ns thcM^ 
wish you to save your money; and I have 
pHfcd this box to receive those contnbulioiM^i 
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which I think you will readily give; and if, by 
the little exertion we are able to make, we can 
rescue one poor orphan from want and wretched- 
ness in this world, and from everlasting misery 
in the next, we shall be amply rewarded; and 
shall account ourselves honoured of God, in 
being made instrumental in the promotion of 
His glory. At most of our Missionary stations, 
schools are established for the reception of as 
many of these poor little out-casts, as the libe- 
rality of christian friends in England allows 
them to take in and provide for. In these 
schools, they are carefully instructed in the 
principles of the Christian religion, and their 
young minds directed to Jesus, the children's 
friend. Many of them have died in the faith, 
and others are proclaiming the Gospel to their 
ignorant neighbours. 

"For rather less than three pounds a-year, 
you can have a child boarded and educated in 
one of these schools. You may choose either 
a girl or a boy, and have it called by what name 
you like; and thus, not only help the schools 
by sending presents for their encouragement 
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but perhaps be the means of raising up a Mis- 
sionary from among themselves. When your 
funds will admit of your selet'ling an oljett, of 
course you will feel more interest in that child 
than in any other; let it, therefore, he always 
a part of your prayer, that God would convert 
that child, and render its conversion a blessing 
to otlier heathens," 

So intense was the interest the children felt 
in these statements, that they all laid down 
their work, and for a time remained silent. 
Mrs. Mortimer remarked, that these were not 
solitary instances of the misery to which poor 
heathen children are exposed, as in every piin 
of the East Indies, similar occurrt-nces are con. 
tinually taking place. She tlien gave the follow- 
ing illustrations: — "A gentleman at un indigo 
factory, was attracted by the crying of a child, 
end upon searching, found a poor little creature 
at the bottom of one of the vats, thrown there 
by its unnatiiml mother, where it must soon 
have perished (lieing almost covered with wntcr) 
but for his humanity; at first he was at a looQ _ 
to know what to do with his helpless charg 
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'htt recollecting there was & Missionftiy station 
■bout two miles distant, he proceeded thither 
upon his elephant, and made known bis errand 
> to the humane wife of the Missionary, who im- 
mediately took in the poor little out-cast, who 
was named Mosea, by his deliverer, on account 
of being drawn out of the water. 

"One of the Missionaries who cai 
fauid shortly nfter, used to mention tl 
stance to oil the children he met with 
and schools, and ask them to give him some- 
thing for the support of poor little Moses, and 
■Iso to tiy and pray for him. 

"One beautiful fine afternoon, a lady was 
sitting on the grass with several little girls, all 
very merry and happy, when one, about four 
years old, looked up to tlie clear blue sky and 
exclaimed, 'I am sure God can see us now 
through that bright sky, and will hear our 
prayer for little Moses, do let us InjI' — the 
little group were instantly upon their knees, 
«nd with clasped hands and uplifted eyes, of- 
fered up their artless prayer for God to bless 
little Moses. 
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*'When Mr. Campbell, the celebrated African 
traveller, and friend of Missions in Southern 
Africa, was among the Hottentots, he met with 
a poor boy, who must have been starved but 
for his bounty; there were no schools at that 
time where he could place him, and no one to 
notice him, so he took the poor lad with him 
the remainder of his journey, and eventually 
brought him to England, and gave him a good 
education." 

Harriet wanted to know why Mr. Campbell 
could not have left him with the Missionaries; 
and Margaret inquired if her aunt had ever 
seen him, as she should so like to know what a 
Hottentot boy looked like. 

Their aunt replied, "The African Mission 
had then made but little progress; and as the 
different tribes lived such a wandering life, the 
Missionaries often had to follow them from 
place to place, to endeavour to do them good. 
At that time, the natives had no idea of culti- 
vating the ground, and consequently suffered 
much from want or famine. Water was also 
very scarce, which occasioned many of them to 
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remove from one green spot or spring of water 
to another, io order to keep alive their cattle; 
tliey likewise suffered much from their frequent 
wars or commandoeSj which exposed the Mis- 
sionaries to imminent danger. When the gos- 
pel of peace began to take possession of their 
hearts, these bloody wars became less frequent; 
tliey soon learnt many of the useful arts of 
civilized life; cultivated a considerable portion 
of land; built houses to live in; and so great a 
change has taken place, that education is carried 
on to an extent scarcely anticipated: they have 
I their infant schools. Sabbath and daily schools, 
I adult schools, and I believe even their colleges, 
n sure you will be all anxious to know 
luch more than I can tell you about this inte- 
Ifesiing, long neglected, and abused portion of 
f the globe. I will therefore borrow for you, of 
[ my friend Mr. Macdonald, Mr. Campbell's Tra- 
I vels, which will delight you. Young people are 
generally fond of story-books. I can assure 
you, I never read, in my young time, a book 
half so entertaining, and what we used to call 
f JWe"y and wonderfuJ, as the account jou will 
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tliere meet wilb, of Hottentots, Caffres, Griquas, 
Bushmen, and otiicr savages; and of ihc dan- 
gers ihey encounter from wild beasts and ser- 
pents; of the great rivers they cross wjtlioiit 
bridges or boats; of the waggons, drawn by 
oxen, in wliich they ride, and in wincli many of 
our Missionaries frequently sleep. Margaret 
can there sec some coloured prints of Hotten- 
tots, which will convey a better idea of what 
iliey look like, tlian my description of Mr. 
Campbell's little boy, though I have seen him 
several times. 

"As Caroline and Mary liave never read any 
tiling of the kind, it will be an excellent book 
far them to begin with; and that you may nil 
be able to judge of the great good done lo 
these poor benighted tribes, by teaching them 
to read the Bible, and fear and love God, wc 
will endeavour to learn from Mr. MofTntt's stute- 
menU, what situation they are now in. Mr. 
Moffatt hus been a Missionary at Lattukuo (die 
moM distant city Mr. C-timpliell visited) a great 
many ycare, luid is now in England, in order to 
get the entire Scripturoc printed in their kn- 
gnage, to take back with lum. Hiii acraunts 



are most encouraging, mnny of his anecdotes 1 
very amusing, and others deeply impressive ai 
highly instructive." 

Mary Hcradinc inquired when it was probaj | 
blc they might have the book; and hoped thty I 
might have it by the next meeting, as she 
so fond of entertaining books. 

Mrs. Mortimer said, it was her intention to | 
cflll upon Mr. Macdonald in the moming, and I 
if the book was at home, slie would bring it 
with her and leave it at Mr. Heradine's; 
Mary, wlio having most leisure time, should I 
liave it first. "I hope, my dear children," 
ded she, "you are now so much alive to the ' 
importance of the object you have undertaken 
to assist, as to embrace every opportunity of 1 
acquiring information; and that you will not j 
only (ead for entertainment, but for improve« 
ment, as suitable works are now in circulation fbi 
all ages and situations in life. 1 hope you will 
reflect upon the advantages you enjoy as Eng.. 
lish children, and thank God that each of you 

'Wm burn of christiBii race, 
And not a bealhea nr a jow.' 



Vou, OS English children of the ninclcontli 
century, have also great cause for thankfulness, 
compared with those of the century preceding. 
Children then were not expected, much less en- 
couraged, to come forward and take a part in 
the mighty plans tliat arc now in operation to 
promote tlie giory of God. 

"The books principally written at that time 
for the amusement of children, often served to 
malcc the readers ridiculous, as they consisted 
chiefly of fairy tales, and Btorics about ghosts 
and haunled castles. 

"In my giil.hood I was a great reader, and 
wanted to read all that came in my way; my 
good mother used her influence to prevent this, 
and only allowed me such books as she con- 
sidered innocent; these I had read so often, I 
knew them by heart, and longed for something 
new. My wish was soon gratified; as I paid n 
visit to some cousins, where we did pretty 
much as we hked, and having a tolerable share 
of spend ing.moncy, we were often seen at the 
village shop; and while my cousins « 
chasing coltes or Bwect-meals, I wai 
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over old dame Sully's library, and added to my 

own — a fairy talc, Jack tlic giant killer, and 
several olhcr equally absurd things, at which 
you would laugh; but remember, we had no 
Bible or Missionary Society to which our money 
might be given; no Children's or Youth's Maga- 
sine on which to spend it; and very few good 
books to read. When T returned home, I did 
not feel quite satisfied with my bargains, and 
diewed them to my mother, who kindly talked 
', and advised me to throw them on the 
fire. I reasoned with myself sometime, and 
thought dame Sully had no better books, and 
these were such as she sold to other children; 
why then should I burn them, when I had so 
few? However, when I came to think of them, 
and to compare them with Jancway's Token 
for Children, The Pilgrim's Progress, and Dr. 
Watts's Moral Songs — books I valued above 
all others — I found that my mother's wish was 
reasonable, and I watched the condagration 
with satisfactioii. I merely mention this, to 
urge you lo value your [irivileges; and I again 
entreat you to read such books as are designed 
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to make you wise unto salvation; above aUiJ 
never neglect the Bible" 

Caroline Fletcher hoped Mrs. Mortimerwould 
not be displeased at ])ci' having done so little 
work; but really, she was so astonished at llic 
accounts she had listened to, of the cruelty in- 
flicted upon poor heathen children, she could 
not work; but would lake several things home 
to make, as she had plenty of time, and ask 
her sister Maria to help her. She said she had 
oflen heard of poor black children being cruelly 
treated, but when Mr. Harcourt, from the West 
Indies, was at their house, he said it was all a 
tale, and tliey were better off than many poor 
children in England: and as he came from the 
plBt« where tliey live, she thought he must 
know. 

Mrs. Mortimer set her right in this matter; 
telling her that when she read more, she would 
know better; and Caroline determined in her 
own mind, to talk to her sisters about the books 
bcr friend recommended, as they had read all 
those in Mr, Dickenson's circulating library. 

Mrs. Mortimer assured her young friciKi 
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' they were quite welcome to the use of her lu 
brary; which, though small, was select, and 
contained many books likely to interest young 
ladies, and improve their minds. "But my 
dear children," said she, "we have read and 
talked so much, that our time is nearly gone; 
and now, what shall we do towards the support 
of a poor orphan?" 

Harriet came forward with Mrs. Harrison's 
haif-crown, and felt certain it could not be ap- 
propriated to a better purpose; at the same 
time, promising that she would also herself put 
a halfpenny a-week into the box. 

Poor little Margaret wished somebody would 
give her half-a-crown to put in, as her own 
halfpenny was so very little, and it would be 
such a long while before they got enough to 
support an orphan. 

Mary Heradine dropped tn three sixpences, 
with a smiling face, and was sure her brother 
would think it worth giving his sixpence next 
weckj besides, she intended to beg several 



Caroline Fletcher was disconcerted af not 
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having any donation to give; but cheerfully 
contributed her halfpence for the two weeks^ 
and promised to try what she could do another 
time. 

Their kind friend told them she was happy 
to find them so satisfied with the plan she had 
proposed for their adoption; that having so 
many claims upon her, she could not herself 
afibrd to give more than a penny a week to the 
box; but that she knew several ladies, who 
would purchase some articles they might be 
able to make, and of course the money being 
put into the orphan's box, would increase the 
fund. 

Harriet requested their aunt to fiivour them 
with the copy of a hymn, written by a lady 
upon hearing of the first Missionary settling at 
Lattakoo, and to assist them in singing it 

TRUE GLORY. 

While angelic hosts adoring, 
Cast their crowni at Jetu*s feet; 

We, on wings of prayer upsoaring, 
Worship at the mercy-seat. 
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From thy radiant throne beholding 

All the denizens of earth; 
Jesus I in thine arms enfolding, 

Lead us to the second birth. 

Spread, oh Dove of Peace, thy pinions 

O'er the islands of the sea; 
Win from dreary death's dominions, 

Many nations back to Thee. 
Brood where erst embattled legions 

Bore the desolating sword; 
Bid the wrecks of ruined regions 

Flourish at thy living word. 

*Tis not where the banner gory 

Floats o'er chamel field of war. 
That the beams of spotless glory 

Light the blood-stained victor's car. 
Glory round the brow is beaming. 

Where the spirit bums within; 
And the eye with tears is streaming. 

Tears of penitence for sin. 

Where the words of consolation. 

Whispered by the lip sincere, 
Turn to joy the desolation. 

Waken hope and dry the tear. 
Heavenly glory far excelling 

That which laurel'd heroes win. 
Shines on those who joy in telling 

Jesu's power to vanquish sin. 
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Most of all, on those who taking 

Humble stand beneath the Cross, 
Friends, and home, and all forsaking, 

Counting former gain as loss. 
Haste afar, where shades of sadness 

'Whelm the tribes in heathen night; 
Bearing news of peace and gladness. 

Spread abroad the Gospel's light. 

The happy party now broke up mutually 
pleased; the children, at finding such a kind 
friend and instructor, who was teaching them 
to do good and get good, and thus adding to 
their real happiness; and Mrs. Mortimer, at 
seeing the happy effect of endeavouring to open 
to their view, sources of enjoyment more pure 
and permanent than mere worldly pleasure can 
afford. 

This christian lady gave thanks to God, on 
behalf of her young friends, who appeared so 
willing to devote their talent to works of useful, 
ncss and benevolence, whilst she earnestly be- 
sought her heavenly Father to renew their 
hearts by his Holy Spirit, and thus draw them 
to himself. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Tub next morning, Mrs. Moitimer, punctual 
to her engagement, procured "Mr. Campbell's 
Travels," and was proceeding with ihera to Mr. 
Heradine's, when the thought occurred to lier, 
thnt her little niece and namesake, and perhaps 
we may say, her favourite, Margaret, would 
Ske Just to have a peep at the pictures first; 
■he therefore went round to call upon her sister, 
tbat she might gratify her niece. 

Mrs. Stanley was seated with her cliildren at 
their morning lessons, who were searching their 
Geography, to find all they could about Africa- 
Margaret was sadly disappointed at hearing the 
Hottentots described as CYtremely filthy and 
indolent. Her mamma said this used to be 
their charaL-ter, but a great improvement had 
taken place since the introduction of Christi- 
anity; and as she grew older she would gene- 
rally observe, that cleanliness and industry 
follow in the train of religion. Still the child 
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could scarcely reconcile her mind to Mr. Camp- 
bell's bringing home a boy that was lazy and 
filthy; but her aunt coming in with the book, 
and explaining several things to her, soon cleared 
away the difficulties. The sight of the pictures 
afforded much pleasure to all the children. 
Grateful as they were to their aunt for bringing 
them the book to look at, they could not help 
wishing she had allowed them to have it first; 
but when she reminded them how much more 
tlicy knew about the Missionary Society than 
their young friends, and that their motlier 
would always be giving them fresh information, 
they readily acquiesced. 

As Harriet wished to know more about the 
Srst Missionaries to the Hottentots, her mammn 
gave her an account of Mr. Kichenei's visit lo 
tliem, and of the difGculty he found in con- 
vincing tlic poor things, that what he told them 
about tile people in his own country was true. 
Their ignomnce was so extreme, he could not 
convey ideas lo them of any thing beyonil wlutt 
(hey saw and felt. At length some few began 
lo list«n with tiiorc utletition, and uTlcr 
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derable care and inslniclion, the blessing of God 
folIoweJ Ills labours, and thi^ee persons were 
baptisci], John, Murtlia, and Mary; these three, 
Mr. Kichencr brought over to Englanil, for the 
two-fold puipose of shewing the people of Eng- 
land what the grace of God could accomplish, 
and of instructing these converted Hottentots, 
that they might be able to declai'e to their own 
tribes, the wonderful things they had seen and 
heard. 

After Mrs. Mortimer took leave of her sister, 
she walked back to Mr. Heradine's; but as the 
ladies were out, she left the books, and was re- 
turning home, when she met Mrs. Mason, who 
had been to carry some pieces of silk, jean, and 
furniture-print for the ecarunnif~hox, and now 
began to laugh at her about the scraps of blue 
cambric 

Mra. Mortimer told her she had made use of 
(hem, and wished her to go back and look at 
the things already made, to convince her that 
nothing came amiss to their little society. Mrs. 
Mason gladly accepted t 
some degree of curiosity t( 
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ivitalion, feeling 
what she fancied 



think of 
teil with 



i, prettily 



imiBt be a set of useless trifles. An inspection 
of the neat bags, pincushions, nnd other artit'leJ! 
(though at present but few in number), induced 
licr to alter her mind; and she wondered, as 
much as the children Imd done on a former 
occHsion, how it was they cami 
uxing such things. The ba^ di 
blue cambric did not escape liei 
pincushions, in t]ie shape of ladies' 
trimmed and stuck round the edge and crown 
with pins, pleased lier very much; she remarked, 
that if she had seen them in a shop, she should 
have been tempted to buy them for her little 
girls, as they were too young to make any for 
tliemselves. 

Mrs. Mortimer told her they had two obJ« 
in view, one to make things as presents for 
Missionary schools; and another, to raise n 
to support n poor orphan in one of these scl 
she should, therefore, be happy to make i 
tomer of her, as every little article sold t 
help their Orphan Fund; she then shewed 
the box, and Mrs. Mason willingly put 
•hilling for the two srnan hats for her 
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daughters: observing at the same time^ that she 
should like to bring them to see so many pretty 
things. Mrs. Mortimer assured her she should 
at all times be glad to shew their work to visi- 
ters^ as their cheap way of doing good would 
commend itself to every one'a judgment^ and 
the society might gain advantage. 

Mrs. Mason replied^ if that were the case^ 
and Mrs. Mortimer did not consider it trouble- 
some^ she knew several ladies who would b6 
much gratified at seeing the ^ork^ and who 
would either become purchasers^ or give some, 
thing to the '^ Orphan Fund;" and as she oflen 
had company from a distance staying with her, 
she would make a point of bringing them to 
see the only fancy shop their village could boast 
of> and by this means, aid the juvenile society 
in their laudable efforts to do good. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

On the following Monday, Mrs. Stanley in- 
formed her little girls, she was going to take 
them to pay a very different visit to that which 
they had paid to Haddon-Hall. She had heard 
that nurse Robinson was ill, and being a widow, 
with only her grand-daughter to wait upon her, 
she felt it her duty to go and see how she was 
provided for. Nurse had always been very kind 
to them in sickness, especially when their little 
brother died with measles. ''Nurse Robinson 
is a pious, humble woman," said Mrs. Stanley, 
''and has brought up her grand-children so 
well, that Betsy, a neat and well-behaved little 
girl, who lives with her, might be held up as an 
example to many, whose advantages have been 
much greater. 

"The walk to nurse's cottage, at Poplar- 
Green, is very pleasant, and not more than two 
miles; we must have a basket, and take some 
tea, and sugar, and buns; Betsy will get us 



some nice cream; and as nurse is poorly, m 
must wait Upon her, and prepare 
SI) as not to occasion any trouble.' 

"How kind you arc, dearest 
claimed both tbe cliildrcn at once; "and shall 
we drink tea in the garden ^ Yeu said one 
day we should." 

"Yes, my dears," said mamma, "1 hope you 
will be able to drink tea in the garden; and to 
lake a walk into the village with Betsy, and 
perhaps to visit farmer Bennet's, and hove some 
curds and whey. But now let us have the 
basket, and put up the tea and sugar; we can 
call, on our way, at the widow Wilson's, for the 
buns, and get a nice tea-cake for nurse." 

All was soon in readiness, and they set off 
in as good spirits, and aa much delighted, as if 
going to Haddon-Hall. 

Wliat a false estimate young people form of 
happiness, when they think it is to be found in 
large parties, fairs, theatres, children's balls, or 
other gay scenes of amusemenL Nothing of 
the kind was tolerated by Mrs. Stanley; yet in 
the total absence of all these things, her chil- 
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dren were cheerful and happy; their plea 
were simple and rational; envy and discontent 
seldom disturbed their harmony; and if for a 
moment a murmuring thought arose, they were 
taught to look at the thousands around thetn, 
destitute of tlie comforts of life, struggling 
with poverty or sickness, and to adore the pro- 
vidence of Goil, who gave them so much of 
Uiis world's good. With what heartfelt pleasure 
each of them would sing: — 

"Not more tbui othen I deaerves 
Vel GoA hai given me more." 

When our party arrived at nurse Robinson's 
tliey found her much better, and highly gratified 
the old lady was, by the arrival of her visiters. 
She was a humble christian; and for her dear 
mistress and the young ladies to come and 
drink tea with her, as if she was their equal, 
gave her the sinccrest pleasure, and was es- 
teemed the greatest honour they could bestow. 

Mrs. Stanley kindly inquired into her cir- 
cumatances, and found that God hud been very 
gracious lo her, so that she wanted for nolhing- 
Thc nciphboiirs bail sent her every tliiii(r t 



make her comfortable during her illnesa, and 
Betsy bail nursed her witli as inucb care and 
■ttention as a woman could have done. She 
suffered but little from pain, and hoped soon to 
get well and go out again, though she waa quite 
willing to wait God's time, and to submit to 
God's will. 

Harriet and her sister sat listening to what 
was said, when Betsy made her appearance, and 
shewed her respect by a low country curtsey. 
Her grandmother told her to take the young 
ladies into the garden, and find them some ripe 
gooseberries. The garden was very neat, and 
the gooseberries of excellent flavour. Some of 
the flowers were of quite a superior order, and 
one bed in particular was almost filled with 
beautiful geraniums, and round the edge were 
placed pots of mignionette to form a border. 
Harriet was astonished at seeing this in a 
common cottage garden, and expressed her ad- 
miration. 

Betsy told her she should like to give her 
some of the most beautiful flowers, only she 
wanted to sell them. 
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Harriet commended her industry and care, 
and suid she was glad to find licr so desirous of 
contributing to her grand mother's comfort, as 
she might get a good deal of money for such 

Betsy replied, "No, Miss, these are not for 
grandmother; tliia little garden is all my own, 
and 1 used to have daisies, and spring Dowers, 
and sweet-williams in it, and often gave some 
away; but once, when grandmother had been 
lo nurse the clergyman's wife, at Longley, she 
heard such a deal about the poor black negroes 
over the sea, — and how cruelly they had been 
treated, — and how they wanted to leam to read 
the Bible, — and how some good people were 
gone to teach them, that I wished I was a great 
lady and had plenty of money, llien I would 
send them some Bibles. I told uncle Roger 
so; and he said, 'Welt, I must tliink if I had 
uolhiiig of my own to give; and if I went Ii> 
my aunt she would read something lo me out 
of a book called Cottage CtmJorU, that \tvi. 
IiBps might be of use to me.' She read to mo 
about raising flowers to sell; Lui when 1 Ixokcd 
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at my garden, and thought nobody to be sure 
will buy these common flowers, I did not know 
what to do. One day I went on an errand up 
to the 'Stjuire's, at the great house, and just as 
I went past the green.house tlie gardener threw 
out n wliole lot of cuttings, and when I came 
back, there they nil laid; so I thought if he 
was going to throw them away, may be he 
might give me some. I was all of a tremble, 
but I went and asked him to be so good as give 
me some, if they were of no use to him. 'Oh> 
yes, my little maid,' says he, 'but what are you 



I said, 'I shall set 
rrow, as I want to 
send to some poor 
He gave me ever 
here I lived: and 



going to do wiih them?' 
them, and hope they will 
Bell them to buy a Bible, 
black child who has none. 
■0 many, and asked me 
when I said, at nurse Robinson's; 'Oh,' says he, 
'I thought you lived with some good body, who 
put such thoughts into your head. Come, take 
all these, and put them in water as soon as 
you gel home, and I will come round at night, 
when I have done work, and tell you how to 
manage them.' So I pulled up all my daisies 
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and spring flowers^ and put them in any comer 
where I could find room, and dug the ground 
ready for the good gardener. I was so glad^ I 
could hardly do any thing all day, and thought 
every minute an hour till the man came. 
Sometimes he comes to look at my plants, and 
see if I take care of them; one day, he gave 
me this mignionette seed, and now all these 
pots are ready to sell, and uncle Roger will 
take them to market Oh! I shall be ready to 
jump for joy when I have the money. I must 
pay the gardener for the flower pots, and all 
the rest will be my own, and we are going to 
send it to the clergyman at Longley, for the 
poor black negroes." 

Margaret was surprised at seeing such hand, 
some flowers in the ground, as she thought 
they would only grow in pots. Betsy told her 
the gardener said they would grow much finer 
and stronger in the ground; and now they had 
got good root, she should take them up and 
put them into pots ready for market, according 
to the advice of her good friend the gardener. 

Harriet looked at her sister and stid, ''We 



must tell aunt Mortimer this, as tliis is another ] 
sort of economy." 

Tea proved both agreeable and refreshing U 
the visiters at the cottage, and as Hai'riet "dit 
the honours of the table," and Margaret was 
waiter, nurse thouglit it did her more gi 
than all the "doctor's stuff" in the world; and j 
having her dear young ladies to wait upon her, 
mode her quite cheerful. 

The visit to Mrs. Bcnnet, was an event of 1 
no ordinary importance. As neither of the 1 
young ladies had been to a farm, or seen ■ ( 
dairy, ihey were very anxious to know how \ 
cheese and butter were made. Mrs. Bennet I 
explained the whole process to them, and shewed 
them every thing she could to interest their . 
attention; but as moat of our young readerB 1 
have either seen a farm and dairy, or read de- I 
Bcriptions of them, and as we cannot give then* 
a taste of the large l«sin of curds and whey I 
that Mrs. Bennet prepared for her company; 1 
we shall pass on, and resume our Missionary f 
information. 

On the way from Poplar.Green, Margaret i 
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soon began of talking about Betsy Brown's gnr- 
ik'n; and asked tier mamma if she had ever 
iieard of such a thing before, and if she would 
please to tell them sometliing about what other 
children had done. 

Mrs. Stanley replied, "I am happy to find 
you are so well pleased with Bctny's way of 
raising money for religious charity; I lold you 
she was worthy of being held up as an ex- 
ample to many in better ciraimslances; and 
I can inform you of several poor children who 
have made great efforts to aid the N 
or Bible Societies. 

"One httle boy had a gooseberry ti 
he set apart for this purpose, and gave f 
Missionary Society the money that he n 
for the fruit. 

" J was once walking in the garden of ■ 
friend, and waa about to pluck an apple, but 
was requested not to take one from that tree, 
as it was a Missionary tree; I might take what 
I choose from any other ti'CC, but the fruit off 
that tree was always to sell for one of I 
Missionary Societies. 
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"I have heard of cliildren wlto kept poultiyj 
selecting one lien, and setting apaiT her cgga 
for the same purpose. 1 have heard of a hive 
of bees, kept to collect Missionary honey. 
have been told of a little boy making Mis. 
sionary matches to sell; but I fear our liicifers 
and congreves would spoil the sale of such 
matches now. 

"In a town where soft water is very scarce, 
a family has j-aised, at different times, con- 
siderable sums by selling rain water, and sent 
them to the London Missionary Society, uni 
the designation of 'Blessings from Heaven.' 
But I will tell you something about a very 
poor little girl in a Sabbath School, that will 
much please you. This child had been for 
several years in the school, and when her fatlier 
was living, used to give a half-penny a week 
' to the Missionary box at school; but he had 
been dead n long time, and she was denied this 
pleasure, as her widowed mother was very poor. 
She was a diligent scholar, and always punc- 
tual to time, and obtained a great many reward 
tickets; tliese the superintendent used to allow 
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so much a dozen for, nnd the children received 
the amount in books. Tills cliild was saving 
tiers to purchase a Bible. During the time, a 
public Missionary Meeting was held in the 
town where she resided, and the claims of the 
heathen world were so ably advocated, that she 
went home unhappy because she had nothing 
to give: she talked to her mother about it, and 
asked if it would be right to sell her reward 
tickets. Her mother was at a loss to know 
what answer to give, and advised her to go to 
the minister in the morning, and hear what he 
said. The girl accordingly went, and took her 
bag of tickets, and with great modesty told 
her errand. The minister very kindly talked 
to her about it, and B.iked what she would do 
without her Bible. She said, 'Certainly she 
should like to have a new Bible of her own. 
with a handsome purple cover, like some of her 
school-fellows; but her mother'a old Bible had 
all the same reading in it, though it did not 
look so pretty, and she could read in that (ill 
shecouldsavesomemoremoney, if hewouldfa* , 
so good lu give her a ithilUng for her tidcHi>*-4 



t with her to the Buper- 
intendent and stated tlie case to him, but the 
rule of the school did not allow of money 
being given for the tickets; however, they wiL 
iingly gave the child the money, and let her 
keep her tickets. The mother was questioned 
upon the subject, who declared it was lier 
daughter's voluntary act ; and she believed, 
much as the child wished for her new Bible, 
she would have been very unhappy at not 
giving any thing to the Missionary Society." 

In this manner did Mrs. Stanley act out the 
directions given fay Moses to the Jews: as she 
not only taught her children in the house, but 
talked with them by the way, and thus gave 
them "hne upon line, and precept upon pre- 
cept;" not omitting to point out to them, in 
the plainest and most familiar language, the 
necessity of giving their own hearts to God, as 
that would lead them to work for others from 
pure motives, and enable them to feel the 
importance of the petitions so often repeated, 
"Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done." 

After Mary Heradinc and her sisters re. 



turned from their morning's walk, they im- 
mediately began to examine the books Mrs. 
Mortimer liad left; their attention wns soon 
arrested, and Emma in ptirticular, declared she 
would, in future, read sui^h books only as were 
designed to inform the mind and improve the 
judgment. She disengaged herself from a pnrty 
that same evening, and sat down with Mary to 
work for the Missionary Society, and to hear 
some Missionary accounts. They read and 
worked alternately, and Emma found the even, 
ing far more pleasant than many she had for- 
merly spent in vain amusement. She expressed 
a wish to attend the next fvoriitig-meeling ; and 
observed, ttiat if she thought Mrs. Mortimer 
would be her friend, and instruct her in those 
things of which, at present, she was entirely igno- 
rant, she should like to join their society. 

Mary encouraged her, and said liow i 
kind Mrs. Mortimer was to them all, and wishl 
tlicni to bring any of their friends as 
and if Emma went to the next meeting, i 
would, no doubt, be invited to become a 
bci- of their society. 
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These young ladies had been brought up 
like many others. They were very agreeable; 
could dress and visit— dance and sing; were 
clever at fancy work; read all the fashionable 
light works of the day^ and having exhausted 
Mr. Dickenson's library, like their friends the 
Fletchers, spent most of their time in seeking 
amusement; and as they contributed to several 
charitable institutions, and never passed the 
plate at a collection, considered they were not 
deficient in duty. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The next Thursday was a day of unusual 
interest to our industrious party^ owing to the 
accession of Emma Heradine to their number, 
who was several years in advance of our juve- 
nile friends, and had the reputation of being 
very clever. 

Added to this, each member came prepared 
to augment the general stock; and it was hinted 
that Mrs. Mortimer would find it necessaxy to 
clear another drawer. 

Margaret's treasures were first displayed, as 
she had been rather disconcerted at the last 
meeting, at having only her own halfpenny to 
give. Now, her eyes sparkled with joy, and 
the dimples in her fat cheeks looked deeper, as 
she opened a large bag and took out one thing 
after another, that Ann had sent 

As the days were long, she had risen early 
every morning and made some extremely neat. 
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diough common articles. In addition to this, 
Mrs. Stanley and her daughters, with the as- 
sistance of Ann, had devoted one entire day 
to making up some of her own pieces; as she 
observed, it would not be fair to let her sister 
have all tlie work to do. 

Harriet shewed a bundle of pieces, given 
her by different friends; and unwrapped a large 
handsome work-bos, welJ stored with cotton, 
needles, pins, silk, tape, and other materials, 
and read the following note: — 

"My dear yoong Friend, 

" I have thoogbt a great deal abont your 
little 'Working Society' Bioce you were here; and 
as you informed me you were not to spend your mo- 
ney in the purchase of articles to make up, I suppose 
luch things as cotton and needles will be acceptable, 
BB j-ou cannot do without them. 

" This box, my dear Lucy furnished not long be- 
fore her death. Oh ! she was a lovely plant, but 
icon cut down; she cannot personBlly aid your so- 
deCy, but this boK I present as a memorial of her, 
and a memento to every youthful member of your 
society. Let it always occupy a place ua the work- 
table at your meetings; and may God biess all your 
attempts to do good. 



" In one of the drftwers yon will find Gto ibillli 
deposited there by her own dear hands, apply that ■ 
the object your aunt has in view, 

" Your sincere friend, 

« TABITHA HAHBISl 
" Hiddon-HaU." 

Emmck and Mary Heradine then produced ■ 
Qssortmcnt of articles of a superior order, u 
fully executed; having assiduously employed 
themselves during the week in finishing those 
they had begun, at different times, and care- 
lessly laid aside. Julia and Catharine likewise 
gave them many things they were "really tired 
of seeing," and were induced to assist in making 
others, chiefly on account of the novelty of the 
thing, and that they might read togethec Mr> 
Campbell's Travels. 

Nor did Caroline Fletcher come behind 
other young friends in zeal to serve the caul 
she had persuaded her mother and sistcra to 
look out numerous little nick-nacks, useless to 
them, but valuable to our rising society, in 
addition to those which she had it 
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help of her sister Maris; so that Mrs, Morti>i> ' 
mcr's parlour liade fair to vie witb some of our 
modern buzaara. 

The next thing that required attention, was 
the "Oiphan's Box;" and besides the usual half. 
penny and penny subscription, Miss Harrison's 
five shillings, and Mary's four sixpences that 
she promised to beg, were added; Emma gave 
a shilling as a donation, and began her penny 
contribution, and Caroline Fletcher gave half^ 
a-crown which slie had obtained. 

Harriet began to count up how much they 
had towards the three pounds, and found fifteen 
shillings and sixpence had been deposited in 
the box, besides their pence. This was a cause- 
of great rejoicing, as they hoped soon to raise 
money enough to select an orphan; and having 
made up their minds to choose a girl, began to 
consult about a name for her, when Mrs. Mor- 
timer called their attention to the object of the 
meeting, and every young lady was instantly 
in licr place and ready to work. After com- 
mencing their employment, Emma Heradine 
began talking about the books they had been 



reading, and expressed her thsnits to Mrs. Mor- 
timer for the trouble she had taken; remarking, 
she had never read any thing of the kind 
before, and could scarcely believe there were 
people in existence so ignorant aa many of the 
African tribes were, wlien first visited by the 
Missionaries; and had she beard it from some 
people, she should have thought it a tale. 

"Tiiis reminds me," replied Mrs. Mortimer, 
"of rather a curious anecdote of an ignorant 
servant girl in Norfolk, who had lived for a 
short time in London, but happened to be at 
Norwich when Mr, Campbell was there, for the 
purpose of giving an account of his travels 
afler hia return from Africa. This girl was in- 
vited by an acquaintance, to attend the meeting 
at which Mr. Campbell was going to speak. 

"The next day, a lady called at tlie house 
where she was staying, to sec a poor woman 
that was ill, and began to ask the woman's 
daughter what she thought of the meeting. 
The poor girl looked rather confused, and hesi- 
tated to give an answer ; when our London tat* 
eame forward full of conceit and affectation. 
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and said she never heard a man tell such lies in 
her life; she wondered he was not ashamed of 
himself; she had no patience to sit and hear 
him tell such falsehoods; and thought a lady 
like Mrs. It. ought to know better than believe 
him. For her part, she liad been in London, 
and dare say she had seen as many foreignera 
OS he, if not more, as licr master htid a great 
many came to his house; and she had s 
Frenchmen, and Dutchmen, and Americans, 
and blacks, but never saw any ttke those that 
man talked about. 

"This poor silly girl had been talking in a 
similar strain to the people of the house, and 
as they had never been in London or seen any 
foreigners except negroes, they were half per- 
suaded she was right. Mrs. R. explained things 
to them, and assured them Mr. Campbell's ac- 
count could be proved true, by the statement 
of other travellers, 

"Moreover, their own bishop, who was a man 
ofgreat learning, had been listening toMr. Camp. 
bell that morning with considerable interest, and 
gave him ten pounds to aid the Mission." 



Mory Hcrndine observed, that she used to 
like reading "Sinhatl the Sailor," but she liked 
Mr. Campbell's "Adventures and Discoveries" 
much better. 

Mrs. Mortimer smiled at the compnrison, and 
remarked, that our African traveller might, with 
truth, be said to have been iii the "valley of 
diamonds;" for though he brought home none 
to increase his earthly riches, yet doubtless, he 
would have many to sparkle in his crown of 
glory: for the Scripture has said, "They that 
be wise, shall shine as the brightnesi; of the 
firmament; and they that turn many to righ. 
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This honoured servant of the Lord pre- 
pared the way of the gospel; so that not only 
from the east, the west, and the north, but also 
from the south, many shall come uid sit down 
in the kingdom of Uod. 

How rich will be the reward of every foitliful 
Missionary, afier all his labour and toil, lo enter 
into rest, and meet with many from among tlw 
heathen, who will be his crown of rejoicing. 
His happiness will be still incressing and in- 
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creasing, as, one after another, bis converts are 
brought to glory. You, my dear young readera, 
ought to think yourselves honoured, by doing 
anything to assist in tliis good work; for though 
you cannot go abroad as Missionaries, you can 
work at home, — and Christ has promised, tliat 
even a cup of cold water shall not go unre- 
warded; but you must be careful to give it 
from right motives. 

Mrs. Mortimer proceeded to give her atteik 
tive auditors much information on the rise and 
prt^rcss of the different Missionary institutions) 
shewing the numerous blessings that followed in 
their train, — not only to the heathen, by teaching 
tbem civilization, domestic duties, and the use- 
ful arts of life, in conjunction with religion, — but 
to our own country, by increasing our com- 
merce, aiding our scientific discoveries, enlarg- 
ing our geographical knowledge, and extending 
our sphere of usefulness, by bringing into notice 
remote regions, never before visited by Euro. 
pean travellers; and above all, by being the 
means of converting to God numbers of our 
feliow-counttymcD, who left their native shores 
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ignorant of Inic religion, and returned to Men 
God for the [ircacliiiig of the gospel in far- 
distant lands. 

Thus wc read in the New Testament, of 
Onesimus leaving his muster's house a dis. 
honest servant, and after listening to the preach- 
ing of the apostle Paul, at Rome, he returned 
to Philemon, not only a faithful servant but » 
brother beloved, 

Caroline was glad to find that she and Iier 
sisters were to have the first volume of Mr, 
Campbell's Travels to read next day, and hoped 
Mrs. Mortimer could tell them of many more 
interesting books. 

Mrs. Mortimer reminded her of the su|ienor 
advantages children fnjuy in this age of reading; 
and observed, that olie uiiisi look beyond such 
as might be termed inicrcsting books merely, 
and read such as woulil bear reflection in after 
life — siii-li as would he likely to engage her in 
Uie pursuit of useful knowledge and benevolent 
actions. She then mcntioneil several works 
imblished by different Missionaries, which, 
though not writlen for children, might be nud 
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wit!) great pleasure as well as tidvanlage, 
lifularly Mr. Ellis's "Polynesian Research! 
in wliich tliey would find some pleasing accounts 
of children in different Missionary stations, of 
tlieir eagerness to leam to read, and of the joy 
manifested by them at receiving a book. 

Mr. Williams's "Missionary Enterprises," was 
also mentioned as another book full of informa. 
tion; containing accounts not only of what the 
natives of many of the islands now are, but 
also of the cruelty practised towards their chiL 
dren and towards each other, before the inl 
duction of Christianity. 

Mrs. Mortimer then related the melancholy 
particulars of Mr. Williams's untimely death, 
which produced a deep impression; especially 
upon Caroline Fletcher and the Misses Heradine, 
who had not heard it before. 

Emma begged she might be allowed the pri- 
vilege of coming to work with Mrs. Mortimer 
the next morning, as she wished to ask many 
questions about things she did not at present 
understand, and desired further informadoit 
ujion a subject of which she was so ignoninl 
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Mrs. Mortimer expressed great pleasure at 
ilie pro|)osa], and was persuaded, from lier own 
experience, that the more her joimg friend be- 
came acquainted with the effect of Missionary 
operations among the heathen, the more anxious 
ahe would be to promote their success. 

Harriet told her aunt she had been writing 



to her bi-other Joseph, i 
society, and hoped soon 

She also gave an ai 



tell him about their 
to have a letter from 



t of the visit to 



nui'se Robinson's, not failing to tell every par- 
ticular respecting Betsy Brawn's garden, and 
the beautiful geraniums she had reared, in order 
to get money to buy Bibles for poor negro chil- 
dren; which excited surprise in the minds of 
some of our young party, who thought it was 
only people who had plenty of money that sup- 
ported the Bible and Missioiinry Socictic.i, and 
were surprised that poor people tihotUd think of 
contributing. 

Mrs. Mortimer observed, that though (he 
rich give of their abundance, it may truly be 
said, that the poor and middle class raise the 
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permanent fiind of the Society. "The poor," 
said she, "feel honoured by giving their pence, 
and the working part of the community often 
devise liberal things to support religion. The 
children of our Sabbath Schools cheerfully lend 
their aid, and sometimes set an example that 
might put their richer neighbours to the blush. 

"I remember, many years ago, good old Mr. 
Burder (one of the fathers and founders of the 
Missionary Society) preached a sermon upon 
the duty of every one to engage in the work 
of converting the heathen, and urged upon his 
hearers to do according to their several abilities. 
He shewed how every one could do something, 
by the anecdote which I shall now repeat. 

"'I hold in my hand,' said he, 'three shillings, 
given me by a poor child who was very anxious 
to give something, but had no money; she 
thought and thought for a long time, hoW it 
would be possible to obtain some, and at last 
hit upon this expedient. She begged some 
pictures and flowers, arranged them prettily in 
a box, and got somebody to put in a piece of 
glass, and thus made what children call a peep- 

K 2 
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show; this she carried rounil to all her 
quaintance, and for a peep into it, received far- 
things and half-pence to the amount of three 
ah il lings.' 

"A lady present was so struck with the anec- 
dote, that she began to think, what more can I 
doP She went home and immediately planned 
the model of an old castle, with several appro- 
priate texts of scripture written upon it, as a 
Missionary box for her own children. This 
castle was the means of procuring various sums 
of money, und had also the advantage of setting 
the example to other mothers, who tried it with 
equal success. Missionary boxes were not much 
in vc^e at that time. 

" The apostle Paul exhorts us to provoke one 
another to love and good works. Here is a 
practical comment upon liic text. The work of 
faith and labour of love of this poor girl, influ- 
enced a lady to greater exertion: her example 
induced, in otiieni, increased activity, and thus 
the leaven spread. 

" I may also add, that this lad/s ihildrai. 
nut content Willi wliiit they cidlcd the rent of 
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their castle, wanted to do more; and one Christ-I 
mas holidays two little boys earned, by their I 
own industry, twenty-two shillings, by painting 1 
Bnd writing different little devices, which they 1 
sold to their friends; this money they, witbi I 
much pleasure, gave towards rebuilding, i 
Southern Africa, a school-house and chapel^i I 
which had been blown down by a 

"I hope, my dear children, our heavenly' I 
Father may honour us, by making u 
some humble way to promote his glory; but let J 
me caution you against seeking your own glory, j 
or taking any meiit to yourselves on account' I 
of your good works; when we have done all, I 
we are 'unprofitable servants,' and always need I 
pray with David, 'Lord cleanse thou me from | 

"Let us not simply endeavour to gain it 
means of support for one orphan, but let i; 
bring the subject before our friends whenever 1 
we have an opportunity: as the education of ] 
heathen children, especially of females 
of the most likely means of promoting chrism j 
tianity throughout the world. 
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"Above all, let us abound in prayer, seeking 
divine guidance in all our ways, taking the 
word of God as our map to direct us throu^ 
the wilderness; whilst we are not unmindful of 
the precept, 'Let your light so shine before 
men, that they may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father which is in heaven.' "* 

Our young friends were by no means tired 
of work, and wished they could sit up all night 
to hear Mrs. Mortimer talk, when she told them 
it was more than time to clear away, and gave 
Harriet the secretary's book to make minutes 
of the meeting, and enter Emma Heradine's 
name, as a member of the '' Juvenile Working 
Society," and a subscriber to the "Orphan's 
Fund." Lucy Harrison's work-box was care- 
fully wrapped up, and one of the young ladies 
said she would make a cover for it before the 
next meeting. Our little busy Margaret wished 
to enlarge her stock of knowledge, by seeing 
what every body had made since they met. 
Probably some other little girls, like her, may 
also wish to know, we will therefore gratify 
their curiositv. 

• Matt. V. 16. 



Emma had made a cotton-box, in the shape 



a cottage; the chimney wb 
thread-paper, and the door for 
the appearance of windows wa 
ting on some old-fashioned stei 

Mary made another box, but 
covered with brown damask, in 
some Jarge-eyed needles, coar: 
thimble; and as the box 
such a ffrave colour, she 



3 serve for a 



needlej^ase, — 
made by put- 
ornaments. 
' plainer shape, 
into which she put 
irse cotton, and a 
very plain, and of 
le a label and put 



it inside, to request it might be given to the 
oldest woman in the district. 

Caroline had made several pincushions of 
different shapes, and worked a motto on some 
perforated card-board, for a needle-book. 

Harriet finished a neat baby's cap, which her 
mother cut out; and Margaret, with a little of 
her sister's help, made a shirt for a baby, out 
of an odd piece of cambric-muslin. 

Mrs. Mortimer completed several little needle- 
cases, which were quickly made; but she had 
something in her hand that excited attention, 
because, as usual, she was using such small 
pieces; she told them she had been very miserly 
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in bringing out Mrs, Harrison's elegant gifts, 
as she expected to turn ihcm to more advantage 
by and bye; yet, she wished that excellent lady 
to know they had begun to make use of them, 
and should certainly shew her the boxes made 
by Emma and Mary, In looking over the 
store, she found two scraps of beautiful crimson 
and black velvet, and a small piece of crimson 
figured satin: these she had made into pin- 
cushions to imitate a [lair of slippers, and or- 
namented them with small gilt buttons instead 
of rosettes; the slippers were stuck round with 
pins, and gave imiversal satisfaction; and each 
young lady longed to go to work upon Mrs. 
Harrison's old-fashioned tilings. 

They now took an affectionate leave of Mrs. 
Mortimer; but Mnrgarct ran bock for lite liut 
kiss, saying at the same time, "Aunt, did you 
always love the Missionary Society, even when 
you were a little girl? and who first told you 
about it? and did you like to work for it 
then ?" 

"Ocntly, my dear, gently," said her axmt, 
"let me answer one i|uesiion at a limir. TIk 
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London Missionary Society was established 
when I was a child, and my father was one of 
its earliest members; and 1 was taught by my 
mother to love the society; but I never worked 
for it at that time, as there were no schools 
formed, and ofur method of doing good was not 
then thought of. Now, I love all Missionary 
Societies, and rejoice to find that the Baptists, 
the Church, and the Methodists, are all doing 
a vast amount of good; but it is too late to 
talk about it now, I must tell you more about 
it another time." 

Ail the young folks wished to hear a great 
deal more, and sincerely hoped Mrs. Mortimer's 
Missionary tales would not soon come to an 
end. 

We must not enter into the engagements of 
the members of the "Working Society" during 
the intermediate days, or our little history will 
extend beyond the bounds prescribed. Suffice 
it to observe, that not one of our young friends 
grew weary in well doing; and if they could 
not raise their "Orphan Fund" with railway 
speed> they modestly persevered in asking, and 
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fijlly received, the smallest trifle, as well 
: larger donations, bestowed by ihdr 
. Even a boll of cotton, a packet of 
needles, or a row of pins, were acceptable; and 
these were sometimes given by persons who 
had nothing else to spare, and who could, in 
this small way, help to prepare a present, to 
assist our female Missionaries in their arduous 
undertaking, of teaching poor heathen chil- 
dren. 

If you have an abundance, you can ^ve 
freely, without making any sacriflce; if your 
means arc slender, by good management, you 
may spare a trifle: and the true test of charity 
is, to deny ourselves. 

Some years ago, a very little boy saw all the 
memlwrs of his family making an effort to 
supply the deficiency in the Mission fund; he 
had some money given him to purchase a toy, 
and a medal he used to call his guinea, iheso 
he brought to his mother, and begged she would 
take him to the minister's house, that he might 
give Am money; she told him his medal wtw 
be of no use; but ns the child attached n 
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value to that than to the money^ he persisted 
in giving it. The walk was long, the wind 
boisterous, and the dust troublesome, which 
almost blinded him; yet, he cheerfully pursued 
his way, and gave his little all to the minister, 
and went without the new toy. 
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CHAPTER XL 

At the next meeting of our young work- 
women, sundry additions were made to their 
stock of goods; and the "Orphan's Fund" was 
steadily increasing, which afforded no small sa- 
tisfaction to all the party. A donation of six. 
pence had been received from Betsy Brown, 
afler the sale of her plants; and Mary Bigrave, 
an orphan, became a penny-a-week subscriber; 
she could not join the working society, as she 
was serving an apprenticeship to Mrs. Clark, a 
respectable milliner; but being invited to visit 
Mrs. Mortimer, preferred coming that afternoon 
to work with them. 

As soon as our young friends were seated at 
work, Harriet handed a letter to her aunt, and 
said, "This is a very long, long letter, from my 
dear brother Joseph; and how singular, that he 
should write upon the very subject we were 
talking about at the last meeting. I thought 
you would not only like to hear what be says. 
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but also to read it for the benefit of our friends 

as we sit at work, as I promised Caroline attd 
Mary should heai- it, and I suppose all will be 
pleiised with it," * 

Her aunt opened it and said, "This is, in- 
deed, a long letter; almost long enough for a 
sermon. If you are all ready, 1 will begin." 

"B , Janaaryj 1641. 

" My dear Harriet, 

" yoar letter afforded me contiderabte 
pleasore, aud I am liappy to find you oat only cheer- 
fully entered upon our good annt'a plans yuurlHlf, 
but induced SDme of four youag friends to unite 
with you. I hope your aumber will increase, and 
that much good will be done by your ^JuTenile 

" You euppose that I am quietly puriuiug my 
studies at college. Voii are quite miBtaken; I am 
turned Miuionary. Perhaps you will say, 'Tliat 
cannot be true; for I never heard anything about it 
before; and I am sure mamma and aunt, would have 
known all aboot it: — when he went, what ship he 
tailed in, and where be was ^one to; besides, I am 
Sure he would not have gone without seeing us, or at 
least writing to us;' — and yet, what I have said is 
all tnie, I am a Miesionary. AuDt will explain what 
I mean, if you do not underitand me. We need not 
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.t. sundry *^f,^.Orp^«^ 
pence ^^ ^j ^et P^'^"^'' •" 

respect*^* ^erie*^ 
taWinft «***" 

you *<^* 



go va% of EnRlnnd to be Minltiauieft a MiMtwiary 
i> one thai u aeni; but the word in chietly applied to 
those vbo preBch tbe Goiipelf and moat of all, to 
those who ga abroad to preacli it. You bare beard 
of the Home Missionarieo; I tm more like one of 
them: I preach in a beautiful little chapel in a Til- 
lage, and frequentljr In hauien. It may seem strange, 
but it is quite true, that whoever Is a Missionarj- at 
borne, is helping the work of Minaionaries abroad. 
IlowF He prays for them, and teavhea others t<i 
pray for them: he feels difficulties at home, and that 
make* him feel for those of Misaionartes abroad, 
which must be so much greater. Then be tatka to 
other people about tbe heathen, sad the work of Hii- 
iiiaita, and entreats them to do someCbiti); to help the 
good work; and of course it gives him great pleasure 
when any will helpi especially, when yoang people 
like jov will help by collecting, or workiug, or in 
any way you can. You are not the only one that U 
helping thus. 

•' There are here, at B ■, some girls who have 

cards, on wbioh to set down all the sums they can 
get, for the Missionary Society. The cards have on 
them, s pretty picture of the chaiiel in which I preach, 
and in which they attend. The cards are ruled W 
tbe under-part with lines and ipaces, I 
what ia collected. 

"The young collectora form what ia called t 

•B Juvenile Miaaionary Society.' There W 

to have been a regular Stwiely formed last Cbrislnuw^ 
when tbey hoped Mr. Moffatt would be here; but •■ 



he taalA not come, tbeee young people, ralher tbdw I 



ippointed, foriDCil theniiolve 



" Now, this 1 think is capital, hecause tLe cbapd 
has not been bnQt ft year, and they have already a 
MiasiDnary Soiiietyj io that the young people who 
have begun tbis good work, mav be reckoned the 
founders of the future Miaaionaj7 Society in tliii 
place. Perhaps lonie of them may lecoo:ie MiBsiun- 
Brien, or MiBsioDUritia' wives. 

" Who can tell how much you can do to help th« 
good work ? There are three things you must at- 
tend to. Chat you may do it well. First, Take care 
tbac your own heart is given to Ood. Secondly, 
Frayfortheblessingaf Oodupon MiisioDS. Thirdly,, 
What you do, do cheerfully. Try and shew that 
you know thu value of your own soul. Think bow 
much hai been done to teach you the value of tlic 
wul, and to lend {wu to aalvalion. Hany little girl* 
never heard of the gospel. You have known [he 
Holy Scripturca, and have learued Cii aay, 

' Dear Lord, this book of thine, 
Informs me where to go, 
For grace to pardon all my bid. 
And make me holy too.' 

" Do not ni^lect to go for grace and pardon. Many 
children have parent! that worship 'idola, wood, and 
slune.' Vou have parents who have taught you, and 
jirsyed for you, and shewed )'ou how to dn (■ihh\ ti> 
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dtiien. What a nd thiiig it would b« If yon'tbouU' 

try to do good to olhers, and yet be loat ynurwlf. 

" How glad the hentlien would have been, if they 
had knonn looner about Jesus uid his gospel; and 
how mnny children's liveii it would have saved, so 
that they migbl have mitde their parents happy. 

"I hare good Mr. Williams's book lying before 
me now, and will tell you something 1 read in it. 
When some, who ware once heathen, meit for happy 
worship and religious enjoyment, one of the chleti, 
who was a very old man, and bad quite gray hair, 
got up and said, 'Oh that I had known lbs gospel 
wBi coming ! Oh that I had known these lilessings 
were in store for UB I then I should have saved my 
children, and they would have been among the happy 
groap, repeating these precioui truths; but alwl I 
destroyed ihem all; I hare not omr left.' Then he 
blamed the goda they used to worship; and addres- 
sing those gods said, 'It was you who infused this 
savage disposition into usg and now I shall die Fhitd* 
less, though I have been the father of nineteen chil- 
dren.' Then the poor man sat down and wept, — as 
well he might. Now, it is all through the giiodneM 
of God, that your parents knew heller than the 
beathim, and thai you have been taught belter things. 
Take care to improve yonr knowledge to the salnu 
tion of your own soul, then you will love to pnJ^' 
Btid if you pray, that will lead you lu do chcn ' ~ 
what you do for the cau» of Christ. 

" Every shilling yon earn, and every p 
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land) and T am sure If you give it for the take of 
Christ, you will do it with pleaBure, and find a re. 
nrard in doing it. I miiy write to JWK about myself j 
M> I wlU tell you what / onre did. You have heard 
about [he Miisionaiy ship, Camden; when there WLta 
a talk abcMt huviog that ahipj manv i^ood people gavB 
money towards paying for it, and I wished to do so 
too. Now, you know students are often poor; and 
you kuDW that I am not rich, how then wae I to 
gire ? I will t«ll you. I waa Bent out to preach, 
where I knew they would give ma s certain «um for 
preaching, on the first Sabbath in the year; eo I 
thought I would give the firit money I re<;eived to 
the cause of Christ; I wished alao, if possible, to 
send it quite free of expen*e; for I was a long way 
from London, and we had not then the benefit uf 
cheap pottage, 

" 1 talked about the love of Christ in my sermon, 
and the pleasure of helping to send tlie good newn to 
others; and snid, if we gave something towards the 
new ship, if it would only buy a nail or a bolt, v/e 
should seem to have a property in this 'meuenger 
of peace,' and a particular interest in its euccess, 
which would reward self-denial for the sake of doing 
something. Vuu will easily see, that I was not 
preaching what I did not intend to practice. When 
the service was over, the deacon uf the place gave me 
a larger sum than waa usually given to supplies; and 
thus I was unexpectedly provided with tlie means of 
sending, free of expense lu the society. 

" Now] there are two things I wish you ( 
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in this. First, The kind providence of God in pro* 
viding what was required to pay the postage, and 
thus giving a sort of approval of the gift of his poor 
servant; for I like to observe the providence of Qod 
in little things. Secondly, The great pleasure gained 
by the self-denial in this instance for Christ*s sake; 
for you may be sure I never hear of the Camden, 
but I think of my little offering; and then that leads 
me to think of the goodness of Ood to me, and of 
the purpose for which the Camden is used, and of 
the people that sail in her, and this leads ma to with 
them well, and to pray for their success, and to ask 
God*s blessing on the Missionaries, and. on the 
heathen. 

" How glad I was when the Camden sailed, that I 
had an interest in her; not that there is anything lor 
me to boast of, since I gave only what Qod had givin 
me, and might say with others, ' Of thine own ksfo 
we given Thee.* 

'^ Then, how often have I heard of the Camdem 
since, and almost always with new pleasure; thus 
you see my little donation is still sailing about far 
and wide in the service of the Saviour, and still re* 
turning a reward to the giver, far richer than if he 
had spent it in anything for his own use or pleasure. 
Try and think of your donations in this way, as 
given to Christ; and cherish a grateful feeling to 
Ood, that he allows you to have such an honour as 
to be thus helping to spread the gospel. 

'^ I have said, there was almost always pleasure in 
hearing of the Camden^ because you will remember 
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there was one cause of sorrow when she went to 
Erromango, and Williams was killed. Yet may we 
rejoice while we weep, or even wipe away our tears> 
when we think of his reward. He gave his all^ 
he offered himself— -in. the service of the Saviour. 
Now, he is in heaven; angels are his companions; 
he waves a palm of victory; he wears a crown of 
glory; he enjoys the rest of eternity, and receives 
the reward of his work. For him ^ to die was gain.' 
They who are left must feel the loss, and for them 
we may weep. 

''What a mercy it will he for those who have 
helped the martyr on earth, to meet him in heaven ! 
What a hlessing for those who have seen Williams 
helow, if they should enjoy the privilege of meeting 
him ahove ! 

'' That my dear Harriet may not only be helping 
the Missionaries on earth, but preparing to meet them 
in heaven, is the sincere prayer of 

''Her affectionate brother, 

"JOSEPH. 

" P.S. Some lines I here send you, may suit the 
case of the martyr Missionary; I hope they will 
please you. Qo on with your good work and your 
efforts; and though you may not be much seen or 
talked off you may not less surely help the cause of 
Christ, nor will you be less sure of your reward.** 
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ON THE DEATH OF THE MARTYR MISSIONARY. 



Weep not for the saint that ascends, 
To partake in the joys of the sky; 
Weep not for the seraph that bends 
With the worshipping choms on high. 

Weep not for the spirit now crowned, 
With the garland to martyrdom given; 
Oh ! weep not for him — he has found 
His reward and his refuge in heaven. 

But weep for the mourners who stand 
By the grave of their brother, in sadness; 
And weep for the heathen, whose land 
Still must wait for the day-spring of gladness. 

The reading of the letter gave rise to much 
serious conversation. Mrs. Mortimer exhorted 
her young friends not to be discouraged, or look 
on the dark side on account of the removal of 
such a useful man, but to stir each other up 
to new efforts to send "the day-spring of glad- 
ness" to the heathen world; since God is gnu 
ciously raising up others to fill the place of those 
who are gone, and the Camden is still sailing 
with the messengers of mercy. The Missiona- 
rics at Upolu were, for a time, dismayed at the 



doldlil intelligence of Williams's death; but uil 
the strength of divine grace they soon girdedl 
themselves afresh for the contest, and one and ■ 
all agreed to part with their lives, rather than 1 
the Camden should be stayed in her progress I 
of conveying Teachers to the Islands of thff I 
Pacific, Even now, Mr. Heath is earryingj 
out Mr. Williams's plans, and placing nativaj 
Teachers at many of the Islands of the Samoan I 
group; and poor benighted Erromango itselQ j 
consecrated by the martyr's blood, has already J 
received two Teachers; and thus the light oTl 
life has begun to shine npon them, whilst n»i f 
merous other Islands are waiting for the joyful I 
sound of christian instniction. 

These increased demands exhaust the MtsJ I 
sionary treasury, and make it imperative upoSfl 
us to do what we can to raise fresh resourceBjJ 
that the work of saving souls may keep goJl 
ing on. 

Margaret was rather chagrined that Joseph I 
had sent such a long letter to Harriet and n 
to her, and could hardly be prevailed upon W 1 
think it was quite as much to her as to her siW J 
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Icr; but tlic assurance that he would send her 
some poetry upon the same subject, reconciled 
her mind to the present disappointment. 

Tlic remainder of our young party could not 
help expressing their good wishes for so kind 
and good a brother, and were Eilniost ready to 
envy the Stanleys; and each begged of Mrs. 
Mortimer to invite him, the next time he came 
home, to attend their working-meeting, that he 
might give them an address. 

"When 1 was at my uncle Allerton's on 
Monday," said Caroline Fletcher, "I asked him 
to give me some little books to send to the 
poor heathen children. He asked me where I 
wanted to send them, and I could not tell him; 
so he laughed at me and said, the poor heatlien 
could not read English books, but if I liked, he 
would give some slates and pencil: 
copy-books and pens. I told him I thot 
they would be useful, and would inqui 

Mrs, Mortimer assured her, that nothing 
could be more acceptable, as such tilings were 
in great demand in all tlic schools; some cl 
dren were obliged to write in sand, others 
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leaves, and others on soft stone, aiid lliat when 
she read Mr. Ellis's works, she would learn the 
value of states and copy-books. 

Their attention was here arrested by a rap at 
the door, and Mrs. Mortimer's servant entered ; 
who, not wishing to be outdone by Ann, had 
secured every leisure moment to prepare her 
"offering;" which, though not costly, was given 
with such evident good feeling, and displayed 
ED much ability, as to give pleasure to ail, but 
to none more than her kind mistress. Nancy 
curtsied, as she approached the tabic with her 
basket, and begged the ladies would condescend 
to accept of a few trifles she had made, as she 
sliould always love to think of some little hea. 
then child being rewarded with an article of 
her making. Nancy's basket contained nearly 
thirty different articles, consisting of pincushions, 
needle-books, and work-bags. If you wonder 
bow she could afford it, I may tell you, she had 
learned of her mistress to gather up the frag- 
ments; and these pieces she had picked up at 
different times, were now turned to an imjior- 
tant purpose. Some of tlic pincushions were 
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made with print, ornamented with bows or tas- 
sels, and pins stuck in flowers or words, such as 
"faith," "hope," "charity," "love to God," and 
other mottos. The pins were the only things 
that cost her money; some of the pincushions, 
of a very pretty shape, were made out of a blue 
kid glove she had found; and the needle-books 
were chiefly made with tradesmen's cards, which 
had on them copperplate engravings. Some of 
the bags were patch-work, but so neatly and 
prettily executed, as to render them fit patterns 
for any child. 

Nancy's present was a pleasing addition to 
their al ready-made stock, and Harriet was de- 
lighted to find other people actuated by the 
same sentiments as her brother. He was happy 
to think he had an interest in the Camden, and 
Nancy was happy in having an opportunity of 
thinking she had done something to aid the 
schools, if only by sending a reward for a poor 
heathen child. 

The word of unerring truth assures us, "it is 
more blessed to give than to receive," and the 
happy experience of every benevolent person 
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Let us say, with tlie pious Dr. Watts, — 
"To Him be sscredj all we have, 
From ilie young crudla to the grave." 

Emma Hcmdiiic said, slie was only sorry she 
had not thought of these things before, and 
hoped tliat with the advice and assistance of 
her new friend, she should in future spend her 
time to better purpose. She was glad her sister 
Maiy had prevailed upon her to join the work- 
ing society; she was resolved to s])flro some- 
thing for the general fund. Instead of liaving 
books out of Mr. Dickenson's library, she de- 
termined to save her money and give it to tlie 
Missionary Society; and even by this she would 
be a gainer, as the books Mrs. Mortimer offered 
her were so superior to those she had been ac- 
customed to read. She then asked a question 
about the CaRres, which led Mrs. Mortimer t< 
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give some account of the visit of the Caffre 
Chief to England; of the Hottentot, and Mr. 
Head, who accompanied him and acted as inter- 
preter; and of the bcnctit their nation or tribe 
was likely to derive from it. 

With ihe assistance of Mary Bigravc, who 
worked very quickly, fl great deal was accom- 
plished, and so much added to their stock, that 
each young lady was of opinion, that after 
anotlier meeting, a present might be made up 
to send to one school by way of beginning. 

An appeal was made to Mrs. Mortimer, for 
her advice in selecting the first school to com- 
mence with. She suggested, as they had just 
been talking about the Caifre Chief, and Stofles, 
the Hottentot, that it might perhaps be as well 
to begin witli Southern Africa; it was also her 
opinion, that encouragement was more needed 
there than in some other parts. And as tlieir 
object was to do the most good they eould 
witii such slender means, it was desirable their 
present should be sent to the most destitute 
station ; she therefore advised, that t)iey should 
send a box of articles to the Cape of Good 
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Hope, to Dr. Philip, who is well acquainted 
with all the stations in that part of the world, 
and that they should write to him, requesting 
him to send it where it would be most accept- 
able and useful. 

The young ladies readily agreed to this pro. 
posal; but some of them expressed a fear lest 
they should not have a letter in return, unless 
some school in particular was fixed upon. For, 
the receipt of a letter written by a heathen 
child and addressed to them, was looked for- 
ward to as a new era in their history, and an 
event which would more tlian recompense all 
their efforts. 

Mrs. Mortimer said, in answer to this objec- 
tion, "That diflSculty may be obviated by writing 
a note to Dr. Philip, to tell him, that we should 
like to have a letter from one of the children, 
accompanied with a translation by one of the 
Missionaries; otherwise the letter could afford 
little gratification, since it would be impossible 
to read it, because we are unacquainted with 
their language." 

Our yoimg friends had forgotten this, and 

M 2 
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smiled at their own foWy, while they were 
thankful to have so kind a friend to correct 
their mistakes. 

It was now decided^ that Mrs. Mortimer 
should prepare a letter to accompany their 
present ; and each young lady pledged herself 
to do what she could to add to the value of it^ 
before the next meeting. 

Mary Bigrave said she had two dolls, neatly 
dressed, which she should 'like to send, as she 
feared she should not have time to do any work, 
and it would be a source of regret to her not 
to send some trifle. 

Margaret wished to know what kind of box 
would be wanted, as Herbert had quite a work, 
shop in the garden, and he could make a box, 
as he had plenty of wood and nails. Her aunt 
congratulated her upon this discoveiy of Her- 
bert's ability to help them, and told her he 
should have the dimensions of the required box 
in a day or two. She promised also, to engage 
a friend to convey it to the Mission-House in 
London, free of cx|x;nsc, as every penny saved 
to the Society was equal to a penny given. 
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Nanoy again entered the room with a basket 
containing another acceptable present, though 
not of work for the schools, but of choice fruit 
for the working-party, braught by honest old 
Reuben, from Haddon-Hall, at the request of 
Mrs. Harrison; and the old man considered 
himself richly rewarded for his labour, by bein^l 
invited into the parlour to see the "pretty worifr^ 
that was to be sent over the sea to the out- 
landish children." Nancy presently brought 
plates, and all the party enjoyed the fruit, after 
their close application to work. But Harriet 
asked permission to save her bunch of grapeV'l 
for a poor little friendless Irish girl her mamm« J 
bad been to see, who was vei'y ill, 
people where she lodged were catholics, anda 
did not behave well to her, because she went J 
to a protestant Sunday School. A plate of ■ 
fruit was instantly voted for the poor girl, hue 1 
not by allowing Harriet to give up her sliare^J 
for the whole party insisted upon having aal 
equal right to contribute; and Mrs. Mortin: 
having inquired where the girl lived, SJiid sIkj 
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"Now, my Jeai' young friends," said she, 
"ihis reminds mc of aaotber subject to wliich 
I have been anxious to calt your attention. 
Popery is again struggling to gain an ascen- 
dancy ; and not content with the ground already 
occupied, is endeavouring to settle its emis- 
saries among the christian converts from hea- 
tlienisui. This is a loud call to us to double 
our diligence to supply the means of education 
both at home and abroad, and to place the 
word of God in the hands of all the children 
in our schools. Soimd scriptural instruction 
will do more towards subverting error, than all 
tlic controversies that arc carried on; and for 
yourselves, 1 am particularly desirous that you 
should become more and more acquainted with 
'Tlic Holy Scriptures/ which are able to make 
you 'wise unto salvation, through faith which 
is in Christ Jesus,' and to keep you Irom erring, 
both in principle and in practice. 

"At a time, when Bomanists and Infidelii 
arc striving to mukv proselytes, be iluinkful 
thai you have t}ic Ilibic for your guide, and 
udmirc the providence of God, who has, from 
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time to time, raised up faithful and laborious 
men to translate it into so many different lan- 
guagca, tbat wherevi:r Missionary Schools are 
formed, the children can read 'in their own I 
tongue wherein tlicy were I'orn,' the wonder- I 
ful love of God. 1 hope jou will quietly per- 
severe in the undertaking we have commenced 
(not 10 the neglect of any other duty), and 
though our means are but feeble, God can 
honour them. You may be instrumental in 
placing some poor orphan boy under the care 
of a pious tcaclier, whose instruction may be 
blessed to the saving of his soul, and he m^ I 
go forth to preach the gospel of rich grace, i 
to his perishing and ignorunt countrymen. 
You may educate a poor girl, who may even- 
tually become the mother of a native teacher; 
and thus, though you have no large sums to 
contribute to the Missionai'y Society, you may 
be sowing seed, which shall bear 'sixty o 
hundred fold' to the glory of God. 

"Here are a few trifling articles of elothini 
cut out, for some of the poor children; 1 hopel 
you will all do your parts towards making them V 
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to send with the other presents. As they will 
be most acceptable in the African stations^ I 
wish each of you to take home what you think 
you will have time to do." 

Our young friends selected a bundle of work 
to divide amongst them^ and^ as usual^ left Mrs. 
Mortimer's in high good humour. 



MISSIONARY HYMN. 



The Indian main^ aild the African host, 
The isles of the ocean, the lands of her coast, 
Shall marshal their tribes to the house of the Lord, 
And bow, in the fulness of time, to his word. 

Their idols shall crumble, their glory shall wane. 
The moles and the bats shall inhabit their fane; 
From Zion the law of the Lord shall go forth. 
From lands of the morning to climes of the north. 

And are not the harvest-fields white even now ? 
See ! Bel stoopeth lowly, and Nebo must bow ; 
The Hydra of India ({uails at the cross, 
The gold of her tliriiieB is accounted bat dro«. 
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Tlie pride of the crescent is basting away, 
The fane of the idol is gone to decay, 
The light of the altar is waning and dim, 
And low are the tones of the Mu8sulman*s hymn. 

Oh, arm of the Lord ! in thy glory awake: 
In brightness the morn of thy presence shall break; 
The princes of Sheba their treasure shall bring, 
And Seba shall kneel at the feet of her King ! 
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